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Epitaph in the Churchyard at Hythe. 


His net old fisher George long drew, 
Shoals upon shoals he caught, 

Till Death came hauling for his due, 
And made poor George his draught. 
Death fishes on through various shapes; 

In vain it is to fret; 
Nor fish or fisherman escapes 
Death’s all-enclosing net. 








THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE CROWD. 

Tue passion for power and the distinguishing supe- 
riority incidental to it, seems to be a trait common to 
all mankind, whether savage or civilized. Whatever 
the laws of any section may be, the final arbitrament rests 
on physical force. While there is a government for 
all the people, it can in the main consider the generali- 
ties of the social compact. Each class of people, 
whether differentiated by business, leisure or amuse- 
ment, has its own special class laws and customs, all 
established and maintained by the parties interested. 
Experience has proven the wisdom of these wise regu- 
lations, the product, the conventional product conse- 
quent to generations of experience. 

3ut with more or less formal or informal organiza- 
tion, there accrues thereby greater power to the organ- 
ized than is possible to the lone individual. With the 
many benefits of organization, there are always asso- 
ciated abuses. In every organization of any importance 
outside of its own circle, there is always a small, re- 
fractory, insubordinate and lawless element, ambitious 
to distinguish itself, to arrogate to itself the power of 
authority, and to violate the law of the land whenever 
it contravenes their humor or interest if it can be done 
with impunity. 

A man or boy, in this connection, will not attempt, or 
even think of attempting, in his individual capacity, what 
he will attempt in his associated capacity as a member 
of an organization. 

Individually, the atmosphere of the law is about him 
everywhere; as the member of an organization, the re- 
snonsibilities are all merged in the organized body as 
a whole, and no individual feels that it is persunal. 
This gives the malevolent, the mischievous, and the 
lawless an opportunity for free activity under the pro- 
tecting prestige and power of the body as a whole. 

Thus, as a side product of organization, is the per- 
‘nicious custom of college hazing by college classes, 
which has a basis only in mischievous propensitites, 
with physical power of enforcement possible of exer- 
cise only under the peculiar conditions of isolation 
common at colleges, and which, as an idea, can have 
its origin only in immature or ill-ordered minds. 

As a matter of sound reason or common justice, the 
abuse, hazing, could not soundly be maintained for a 
moment in serious debate. It is merely the manifesta- 


tion of arrogated power with an egotistical purpose to 


exalt the class engaged in it at_the expense of the 
humiliation, forceful subjugation and, betimes, bodily 
injury, of those who by mere propinquity are available, 
and who by circumstances are defenseless. 

Labor unions, with beneficent purposes in the main, 
tolerate abuses of their organized power by forcible 
interference with others, the principle between union 
hazing and college hazing being indistinguishable on 
any question of right. 

Shooters, who go afield lawlessly—and there is a dis- 
tinction sometimes between shooters and sportsmen— 
commit depredations when temporarily banded to- 
gether, which they would not dare to commit as indi- 
viduals, and this they dare do on account of the divided 
responsibility and the feeling of combined physical 
Power, 


But the law of the land overshadows all, and there, 





is no doubt that in good time all who violate the laws 
of the people, whether from the lesser offenses of col- 
lege hazing to the greater ones of mistaking a man 
for a deer, and thereupon killing him forthwith, will 
all find their legal status in good time. 











CURRITUCK SOUND. 


Reports from Currituck Sound indicate that the 
opening season showed a great abundance of wild fow! 
there. At the Narrows Island Club, the first ten days 
of the shooting showed over 600 birds to four guns. 

The new game law providing for the appointment of 
wardens and deputies by the North Carolina Audubon 
Society appears to be working well. The game warden 
for the county is reported to be doing his duty, and as 
having already secured two convictions of persons vio- 
lating the law by leaving the wharf before sunrise. 


_ There seems to be no night shooting, and guns are 


never heard aftér sunset, as they have been for a few 
years back. 

It is thought, however, that the taxes from non-resi- 
dent gunners will not provide enough revenue to pay 
the wardens through the season, yet the efficient work 
which they are doing seems to render it important that 
they should be kept on. .The men who kill the most 
birds and who thus derive the greatest benefit from the 
abundance of birds, are those who shoot from bush 
blinds and batteries for the market, and the very rea- 
sonable suggestion has been made that these gunners, 
who have the cream of the shooting, should pay a tax 
as the non-residents do. If the law were so amended 
as to provide that all gunners shooting afloat should 
pay such a tax, there would be a considerable increase 
in the revenue, and the gunner would scarcely suffer, 
since a Single day of good shooting would*pay his tax 
for the whole season. Of course such a measure would 
not be popular with gunners along the Sound, but it 
would help to pay the expenses of the wardens and 
would undoubtedly increase the supply of wild fowl 
and make better shooting. 








THE SCARCITY OF GROUSE. 


From many quarters of the country, from Canada, from 
different parts of New England, from Ohio, and from 
Michigan, comes the news, dismal to all sportsmen, of an 
unusual scarcity of ruffed grouse. With this news come 
also explanations of this scarcity, but most of them un- 
satisfactory, because apparently not the result of study 


‘and investigation, but off-hand guesses of no value what- 


ever. 

We are rerhinded that while the spring and first weeks 
of summer of 1903 were remarkably warm and dry, offer- 
ing conditions very favorable for the hatching of the 
eggs of the grouse, these weeks were followed by a long 
period of abundant and heavy rain, which, coming at the 
precise time of their greatest weakness, may very possi- 
bly have destroyed a large number of the chicks hatched. 
This is a mere hypothesis, supported, so far as we are 
able to learn, by no- facts whatever. Nothing is easier 
than’ to devise a theoretical explanation of some natural 
phenomenon and then to cast about for facts to support 
this explanation. In this case we are as yet absolutely 
without facts. 

On the other hand, the reports of the scarcity of grouse 
from a very extensive territory probably have some foun- 
dation in fact, and we should greatly like something more 
specific in considering this subject. 

Last week we asked our readers if they would not 
report to us as to the numbers in which they had found 
woodcock this autumn, and we should be greatly pleased 
if they would report to us also as to the abundance or 
scarcity of the ruffed grouse. 

We recall a period of grouse scarcity, twenty-five or 
more years ago, and that to explain it an elaborate theory 


was devised, supported—as then supposed—by observa- ’ 


tions extending over a considerable territory. As we re- 
call it now, these observations were based wholly on 
error. The cause of the scarcity of grouse was not what 
it was supposed to be, 

Even in the case of a bird so familiar to so many men 
as the ruffed grouse, it is an exceedingly dificult matter 


to become acquainted with all the conditions under which ; 


it lives, and with all the influences which—favorably or 
unfavorably—act upon its life and growth, . 


In many of the localities from which reports of their 
scarcity have come, we may feel positive that neither the 
gun of the sportsman, the cunning depredations of the 
fox, nor in fact the attacks of any birds or beasts of prey 
have had any appreciable influence in diminishing the 
numbers of this splendid game bird. ; 

Among the readers of Forest AND STREAM there must 
be many who have studied the grouse more deeply than 
the average sportsman, and who should therefore be able 
to contribute facts or suggestions as to its life history 
which might be of use in solving the mystery of its 
present scarcity, as well as many other points of interest. 
3ut the first question on which our sportsmen desire to 
be informed is whether in this autumn of 1903 the ruffed 
grouse are less abundant than usual. 


Ir has been stated in the: London newspapers that car- 
rier pigeons have crossed the Atlantic Ocean, and this 
is said to have taken place in the year 1886, when, accord- 
ing to the account, three out of nine American carrier 
pigeons set free in London returned to their home lofts 
on this side the water. A writer in the London Nature 
asks for more specific information about this alleged fact. 
Did or did it not happen? 
must have created more or less of a sensation among car- 
rier pigeon fanciers, and records of it must exist. Is any- 
thing known of this matter on this.side of the water? 


OUR CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


Tue Christmas Number of the Forest AND STREAM 
It will be en- 
larged to fifty-two pages and will be profusely and hand- 
somely illustrated. Among the features will be the fol- 
lowing: 


will be the regular’ issue of December 5. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AS A SPORTSMAN. 
of the President in his office, 

MasuHpee. A celebration of the charms of the Mashpee, 
prompted by letters of Daniel Webster. By James Russell 
Reed, President of the Massachusetts Association. 

THE Story oF A Stump. An account of big-game hunt- 
ing and exploration in the Northwest. By H. G. Dulog. 

ANGLING IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


With portrait 


A reproduc- 
tion of an angling print of the year 1686. 

THE Lowerinc Fiicut. A full-page drawing by Wilmot 
Townsend. ° oa 

THE Boy or WINANDER. _Wordsworth’s poem, illustrated 
with a half-tone reproduction of the painting by Walker 
in the Library of Congress. 

THE State Dininc Room oF THE WHITE House. Two 
full-page views showing the game heads with which, 
under direction of President Roosevelt, the room has been 
decorated. 

Aupuzon’s Portraits oF Birps. Three full-page repro- 
ductions direct by photography from the originals oi 
Audubon’s plates of the wild turkey, male and- female, 
and the Labrador duck. 

Mute DEER IN THE YELLOWSTONE Park. Five pictures 
from photdgraphs from life. . 

WHEN THE FRost Is ON THF PUMPKIN. 
drawing by W. P. Davison. 

THe Home oF THE ALBATROSS. 


A full-page 


An account with pic- 
tures from life photographs of the great albatross colonies 
cn the island of Laysan. ; 

Tue Kmupeer Prover. Two illustrations from life 
photographs. 

How Tim Mutcany Gor SuHor at For A Deer. A 
Christmas story by Francis Moonan. 

Tue Steam Yacut Noma. A profusely illustrated 
description of this well-known boat. 

THe WitcHery oF BLowLanp. A story by B. Waters 
in lieu of trap scores. 

The Christmas Forest AND STREAM will be of excep- 
tional interest and value. The number will be among the 
handsomest publications of the season. The price will be 


25 cents, Order from your newsdealer in advance. 


If such a flight took place it - 
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Floating Down the Mississippi. 


IL—St. Louis. 


I tert Northwood just as the leaves began to as- 
sume their most gorgeous autumn hues. | One is 
tempted to think that each season in the Adirondacks 
is the loveliest. Winter is cold and clear and crisp, 
and summer warm and beautiful, and in the spring the 
trout bite, and in the fall the leaves turn—so at any 
time the resident there turns his back on the region 
with regret, even if going to some place more famed 
or of more human interest. The first stage of my jour- 
ney down the Mississippi River was, of course, to 
the banks—shores—of that stream. I went by way of 
Buffalo, stayed there over night that I might see as 
much of the land as possible by. daylight. I had in 
mind a continuous daylight tour, but had to wait five 
or six hours at Cleveland, and so had only a glimpse, 
as one might say, of the wide, flat prairie lands of Illi- 
nois. Of course, I don’t know what I didn’t sec, but 
all that I did from Cleveland to East St. Louis were 
some clumps of trees somewhat like bouquets, arranged 
around houses and farm buildings, some monstrously 
large-corn fields and long fences. Some of the woods 
were natural, and there were enough trees to interrupt 
one’s view of the horizon at the end of the prairie—a 
very monotonous view, but entirely necessary in the 
economy of the world, and one not without its beauty 
to humanity. In fact, the traveler into the mountain 
country is usually told that he ought to go over in the 
next county, for “there’s a good. country, yes sir! 
Finest farms ye ever see; that’s a fact, stranger!” To 
the man who wants to see fine farms I commend the 
cultivated prairie. 

When the train pitched down into the valley of the 
big river and the names on the stations, corresponding 
with those on the time table indicated that the Missis- 
sippi was “coming, but an hour late,” my interest grew 
as I watched the ground go past. After a time we 
came to a multitude of switches, and almost immediate- 
ly we were going pellmell through banks of freight 
cars, as usual, just when I wanted most to see what 
was beyond. But we climbed an embankment, and then 
there were ponds of water, a something that seemed to 
be_a dirty, yellow creek—cahokia?—then more freight 
cars and a town on many of whose buildings the water 
mark, done in yellow, was conspicuous. Some of the 
houses were out of joint, one corner hoisted and the 
other settled in a more or less extravagant manner. 
About this time the porter came and said, “Brush you, 
sir!” and as he brushed I didn’t notice what the train 
was doing. A few moments later, when I sat down, I 
observed that to the left was a wide stream, and after 
a couple of sweeps of the eye came to the conclusion 
that it was the Mississippi River, down which my way 
was to lead. The train had just crossed it. It was 
here that I felt disappointed by what I had come to 
gaze upon. Such looking water I had seen only in 
fou! puddles in roads or roadside ditches, and I act- 
ually reassured myself as to the size by a memory of 
the Tennessee. I presume that the ride across the 
prairies had changed the focus of the eyes, and the 
proportion and perspective of things was too well cal- 
culated to show the immensity of the features that 
were before me. But at each look the size seemed to 
increase—which it has not failed to do down to this 
writing, in a chute opposite St. Genevieve with my boat 
tied to Moro Island willows. 

The river is the last thing an average citizen of St. 
Louis would take a visitor to look at as a town sight, 
perhaps, especially these days when they are thinking 
mostly about a fair which they expect to hold next 
year. “Have you seen the fair grounds yet?” is likely 
to be the first thing any one asks a stranger, but these 
citizens are seldom associated in the remotest degree 
with the everlasting continuots performance—vaudeville. 
comedy, tragedy, aye!. and opera, too, which is called 
The Mississippi, and various other things, depending 
on circumstances. The ones faithful to the river do 
not say, “Have you: seen the Mississippi?’ but “You 
just ought to have seen it,” at some memorable time, as 
last spring, when its waters crept up the streets lead- 
ing down to- the levee, when dismembered houses 
floated past with big trees stripped of all but the largest 
roots and branches, plunging and sawing their way 
through the other drift, and when the wail of human 
distress was heard and answered from side to side of 
the continent hecause the Mississippi was “out of its 
banks.” : . 

After one has talked with a man who has- floated on, 
fished in, watched, loved and drank the Big River for 
a dozen years, a mere city looses. its hold on one’s in- 
terest somehow, and the thought of such common 
things as stores, theaters, principal streets and such 
like fail to awaken curiosity, but: St. Louis has claims 
almost if not quite equal to those of its neighbor, the 
river. 

I was in town ten days, and was unusually fortu- 
nate in having a cousin, Jimmie Smiley, for guide. Be- 
ing a useful citizen, Jimmie works by day, so we had 
to see the sights by night. It will be remembered that 
one of St. Louis’s famous mayors said to some citi- 
zens who complained that there were too few tights in 
town. “You haf the moon yet, ain’t idt?” I was told 
the first night that I would better leave my valuables 
at home lest I get held up. I expected to see a pretty 
bad town, something wild, wooly and hilarious after 
that, but judged by New York, St. Louis looked a good 
deai more reputable, clear-eyed, quiet, with a good 
deal of the big country village in the bearing of its 
people. The newspapers have items from surrounding 
towns like a county seat local, but they have the na- 
tional news, too. One is startled by such words as 
“saloonist” and “feudists,” and there is a noticeable 
use of the “prominent citizen” style of personal. And 

ese papers live in as fine offices as one can find any- 


yhere—clean, wealthy and not gaudy, but dignifed, ¢9 
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it is plain that they satisfy their constituents, and “old- 
est subscribers.” : . 

The City Hall is a good, big structure looking up 
Walnut street. “I don’t suppose it will ever be fin- 
ished,” Jimmie said. Answering to “why?” merely the 
word “Politics.” ‘What's the matter here in politics, 
anyhow?” I asked. “Don’t the people vote?” “That’s 
just the trouble,” Jimmie replied, “they vote too often.” 
It was light on a dark subject. 

I don’t know any better way of describing St. Louis 
and its nature than to make mention of certain signs 
posted conspicuously on some of the churches, which 
read about like this: 


gusvereneeeseseneneesee eee 


: 
NOTICE! - . 
$50 Reward will be paid for : 
Information leading to the § 
Arrest and Conviction of % 
Any One ; 
Doing Damage to this Edifice. : 
Seeseeesesesseceese resessessessessees. 


St. Louis has churches, and it is needful that the 
lovely stained glass windows be po from the 
missiles of irreverent individuals. ne may guess from 
this that St. Louis is a place of many contrasts. One 
can travel along Olive street and, noticing the fur- 
nished room houses and the occupants on the front 
steps, will see that to this city many young men have 
come in order to “push ahead.” The competition in 
“getting on” is great—so large and by such able men 
that the city is spreading out in a fashion that leads 
some of the leading citizens, and others, to believe and 
say that it will one day meke Chicago rustle for an 
alliance. If they could have the river made into a deep 
sea highway, and St. Louis an ocean port, then St. 
Louis in the middle of the continent, with its command 
of traffic North, West and South—well, it is said the 
town is beyond the days of boomers, but the citizen 
can still wax eloquent, more especially the real estate 
dealer. : 

A good deal of Western history centers at St. Louis, 
beginning ’way back with Laclede, and»coming down 
to the expeditions to explore the West of a few years 
ago. The history of New Orleans, with its foreign con- 
nections—French and Spanish—has perhaps a more in- 
dividual character, but one must consider St. Louis as 
a part of the great West, the center of the romantic 
trade which gave rise to such things as the keelboat- 
man, the raftsmen, the American houseboatman, the 
inland steamboat traffic—with its greed manifested of 
old, in races of a most remarkable character. Local 
historians, in the face of scores of records of steam- 
boat explosions and other disasters, say that it is utter- 
ly impossible to collect anything like even approximate- 
ly accurate data of the losses in life, property or even 
the number of boats that were destroyed on the river. 
That long, stone-faced levee of St. Louis, almost empty 
now, but once the scene of the smoky confusion at- 
tendant on much steamer traffic, has in its story much 
romance. Something like sixteen hundred lives were 
lost right there in one explogion, and who can tell 
what gamblers, slave roustabotits, rich planters, poor 
fortune seekers, successful and unsuccessful lovers 
came to that place, now in the shadows of the elevated 
steel railroad structure which runs along the top of 
the levee? 

This part of the story of St. Louis has come to an 
end now. A new story is likely to begin there on the 
levee—a mere step, with sloping river face—some day, 
for Major Casey, under the Mississippi River Commis- 
sion, is taming the great river as far as Cairo slowly, 
but it is believed, surely, and a new trade may come 
to give the river a book of figures, but. never such an- 
other as one can get hints of in. Mark Twain’s com- 
paratively tame “Life on the Mississippi,’ Devol’s 
rather exaggerative “Life of a Mississippi Gambler,” 
or Gould’s curious compilation called the “History of 
Steamboats on the Mississippi.” And these hints are 
all that remain of the vast number of happenings which 
are commonly called of “human interest.” If there 
were much more than hints, it would take a consider- 
able library to contain them. As it is, the Mississippi 
River Commission ought to collect all the’ documents 
relating to the river. As things are now done, if a 
steamer blows up, the name is merely marked off the 
list. There are some private collections of Mississippi 
books, and every historical society of a State adjoin- 
ing the river have river materials naturally. In St. 
Louis there are collectors of Americana relating to the 
Big river, or, perhaps, the local reporter would call 
vary “collectors of Mississippiana,” and let it go at 
that. 

Just at present most of the young people of the city 
are going to dances, public and private. The dancing 
masters have large classes, clearing considerable profits 
from the price of admission as well as from pupils. 
Hashagen’s is a distinct and unique institution. Three 
or four brothers, having in mind, perhaps, the Coney 
Island music hall and vaudeville, and a dancing plat- 
form, combined the two with a beer garden, with such 
success that the season opened a few nights ago with 
an attendance of 4,000 persons or thereabouts, not one 
in a hundred of the men present was able to boast a 
mustache. A large proportion of the girls were in 
short dresses. Clerks, office boys, errand boys, girls 
from the tobacco factories, cash girls, and the like 
were there in the hundreds—“owning the place.” Every 
night, Sundays included, a thousand or two go to this 
hall and dance, meet their friends, and watch more or 
less amateur talent do various stunts on the stage in 
a great room adjoining the “ball room” at the rate of 
25 cents for the men and 1o cegts for the women. Beer, 
the universal St. Louis drink, and soda water are sold 
at the tables, the waiters are not insistent. When 
the dancing fad gives way to something else Has- 
hagen’s will fade with the other halls, but ae the pres- 
ent the alternates of dance and show, both short, com- 
mands a larger attendance by far than the “wine gar- 
dens,”. and their mere shows—and much more re- 
putable. : 

In the summer time St. Louis has the usual resorts 
to which the citizens go to get fresh air, and one may 
ride 18 or 20 miles out of town on a trolley car. 
Jimmie told of taking such a ride and being stalled by 


the car jumping the track, He got home some time 
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after daybreak. But to the Easterner these things 
aren’t a circumstance to the excursions on the river 
in which there are two or three big river steamers 
engaged. When the floods are at the highest the 
steamers advertise “Flood excursions,” and invite every 
one to go out and look at the high water. The prices 
are surprising. One may go to the flood for the rea- 
sonable price of 25 cents, and the sights at such times 
are not to be imagined. Last spring homes of every 
lowland description passed under the Eads Bridge, 
some of them in such good condition as to make the 
counting of the stories, and even rooms, possible. 
Thousands went to see the sights of the drift and shore. 
In East St. Louis newspaper men, who took photo- 
graphs, were run out of town by real estate dealers. 
The real St. Louis—in Missouri—is on a bank so 
high that only the water front is affected—a water front 
of warehouses and rouster saloons. 

Probably the feature of excursion life in St. Louis 
that is most interesting is the fact that all summer 
long, night after night, two or three of the largest 
boats on the river carry people free down the river 
forty miles. or so and back again. No fare is asked, 
but the bar bills pay expenses and the profit necessary. 
One can fancy the result of “free excursions” on New 
\ork’s East Side, which turns out so strong when a 
5-cent fare to Coney Island is had. So far as I learned 
it costs the citizen of St. Louis to be amused about 25 
per cent. of what it does even an Adirondack woods 
man. I don’t know about the theaters, for the sights 
of any town—the real ones—are to my mind far more 
interesting than any imitation ever seen before the foot- 
lights—but this is not to say that I won’t go aboard the 
floating theaters, of which there are several on the big 
river, at the first opportunity. It is said these shows 
are considerable to look at. 

I found the days of my stay in St. Louis to be of 
constant interest. At the office of the Mississippi 
hiver Commission Captain Ladue told of some of the 
features which make the commission one of the most 
remarkable institutions under the Government—its 
fight with the river, which changes its height countless 
times every year, and at each change begins to undo 
the work of a dozen other stages, and begins other 
work of .its.own. Captain Ladue gave me many facts 
that were necessary to understand what is done by and 
to the river. In speaking of one feature of the work, 
he said: 

“We work down with our dredges and get a channel 
made which is good and fit; but just then along comes 
a flood bulling right through, undoing all that was 
done before, and compelling another dredging.” 

A barber at Commerce said later to me: “Yesseh! 
The St. Francis has the look of goin’, but hit ain't 
the body. This yere Mississippi—hit don’t look hit, 
but hit sure has the body; yesseh!” 

There was that in the tone of Captain Ladue’s voice 
when he spoke of the Mississippi flood “bulling 
through” that told the whole story of the Government 
work on the river. The tone was indicative of the 
weariness in the work of dredging, of doing the things 
over and over again. I secured the maps of the river 
issued by the commission, and these are the most in- 
teresting descriptions of the river’s nature that one can 
find—sand bars, and towheads, cutoffs and bends. 

Mr. Horace Kephart helped me in regard to my in- 
experience in river camping more than I ever was 
before in so short a period. He suggested carrying a 
sponge to wash out the boat, and a few days later, in 
the hardest shower of the season, that sponge saved 
me many kinds of discomfort, as I squeezed it dry after 
soaking up some of the water which fell in the ends 
of the boat just at daylight. The warning as to the 
caving banks, mud in the mouths of creeks, not landing 
in willows, etc., have all come into use—so I have many 
reasons for being. grateful to Mr. Kephart, and to St. 
L»~is, where I met him. 

On Oct. 3 I was all ready to start down the river. I 
had made all my purchases of groceries, and other 
things, and with a day to spare to remember forgotten 
tings thrown in,.I ordered an expressman to come 
*round to take my duffle down to Medarts, where it 
was all to be loaded on the clinker skiff and sent afloat. 
Time 9 A. M., on Saturday, Oct. 3, sure. But it was 
10:30 on Saturday when the expressman came, and 
another délay getting into. the,water, so it was finally 
2:35 P. M. when Jimmie and I went afloat in a strong 
wind up stream, which tried the boat considerably more 
than I wished once we were beyond the eddy, where we 
launched. 

Jimmie was going down the river and spend the first 
night with me for luck, and then come back on the 
cars. Having launched at the lower end of the city, we 
soon had a distant view of the sort that is always beau- 
tiful—a wind throwing the black coal smoke above dim- 
ly seen buildings, beyond a wide, tossing sea-like ex- 
panse of water, growing more distant, more ethereal. 
the slosh and chuck of the waves being the only sounds 
to be heard, save in the rush and tumble when piles 
of rip-rap sent the current away from caving banks. 
We dropped below Carondelet, and then were running 
through the willow land. 


Raymonp §S. Spears. 





Virginia Shooting. 

A NUMBER of sportsmen are taking advantage of the 
opportunities offered by the management of the Hotel 
Chamberlin, at Old Point Comfort, and several good 
bags have recently been brought in from the game pre- 
serve on the peninsula, near Jamestown. Mr. E. N. Gal- 
lagher and Mr. C. B. Caldwell, of Philadelphia, got over 
one hundred sora, and Mr. Homer, of Philadelphia, thirty- 
six quail and a wild turkey. 

camp in connection with the preserve is perfectly 
comfortable and convenient. The cabin is of pine logs, 
and has a very large open fire, with facilities for the best 
sort of camp cooking. Patrons of the preserve who re- 
main over night for early morning shooting are abso- 
lutely sure of comfort. 
> are great numbers of wild turkeys particularly. 
No section of Virginia is so rich in this m it ga 


magnificent game 
bird as the section embraced by the preserve of the 
Chamberlin, = —e Y 
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The Lodges of the Blackfeet. 


(Concluded from page 895.) 


On the southern side of the circle is a lodge belonging 
to Head Carrier, an old man. of some importance and 
possessed of some spiritual power. The painting of this 
lodge is very old, and I have no adequate explanation of 
it. The black band close to the ground is unmarked, but 
above, and resting on it, are a number of black, roughly 
circular paintings, which represent the heads of enemies. 
On the front and on the back, and so with their extremi- 
ties almost touching at the ground on either side, are 
two rainbows in three colors, red, blue, and black, from 
below. Each runs from the black band at the ground 
nearly to the smoke-hole, and so forms a high, narrow 
arch. Within the rainbow, at the back, is the full-faced 
figure of a naked man, about three feet high. The figure 
is painted in reddish brown, but the hair, heart, life-line, 
and kidneys are bright blue. The man holds in his left 
hand a pipe, which he is filling in order to give the sun 
a smoke. In his right hand he holds, by its handle, an 





HEAD CARRIER’S LODGE. 


ebject with the outlines of an ordinary palm-leaf fan, 
trom the outer border of which project a number of eagle 
tail-feathers. These tail-feathers he is about to present 
to the sun. The butterfly cross is below the smoke-hole, 
in the usual place. 

Growing: Buffalo’s lodge shows on the south side a male 
mule-deer, and on the north side a female mule-deer. The 
color of each is bright yellow; the life-line is red and 
green in alternating blocks. The kidneys, knees, hoofs, 
and rump patch are green, the teats and genitals red. 

White Dog’s lodge shows the usual band with the 
“dusty stars” at the ground, and resting on this band are 
conical or oval figures, the conventional signs for moun- 
tains. Besides these, at the back of the lodge, and resting 
on the band, is another conventional sign—that for a pine 





WHITE DOG’S LODGE. 


tree, a broad, sharp cone, from the sides of which project 
slender, upright lines a few inches long; this is yellow. 
Almost half-way up the lodge, on the south side, is a male 
snake, and on the north side a female snake; these are 
red, yellow, and blue, in sections. At the top of the lodge, 
below the smoke-hole, are three narrow red and three 
narrow yellow bands alternately; these represent red and 
yellow clouds. The very top of the lodge and the wings 
are black (the night), with six stars (the Pleiades) on 
the wings. 

Red Head’s lodge has the base-band red, and resting 
on it are the conventional mountains. At the back and 
front of the lodge, rising well toward the smoke-hole, are 

eat red paintings three or four feet wide, six or eight 
eet high, rounded above and resting on the band beiow. 
These ri nt the great masses of rock often seen on 
the prairie, and against which the buffalo used to rub 
themselves—erratic bowlders dropped the glacier. 
Hanging down from the smoke-hole ind are four 


FOREST AND STREAM. 





RED HEAD’S LODGE. 


horse-tails. They represent four horses stolen by the 
maker of the lodge. 

Stingy’s lodge is old and faded. The band below con- 
tains large circles—stars. Above, about half-way up the 
ledge, an undulating band, twenty inches wide, runs 
around the lodge; it is composed of three narrow brown 
and two narrow red stripes, which is believed to represent 
a river. Above this band, on the south side, is seen a 
male eagle eagle in flight, showing one of the wings; and 
cn the north side a female eagle flying, also showing one 
wing. On the north side the lodge-wings bear four stars 
which represent the Pleiades, and on the south side seven 





LONE CHIEF'S LODGE. 


stars—the Great Bear or Dipper. Behind and below the 
smoke-hole is the butterfly cross with the horse-tail hang- 
ing from the middle. The horse-tail brings good luck; 
he who has it on his lodge is likely to be fortunate in 
securing horses, and to have many of them. Also it is 
suggested that the lodge is sold for horses. 

Three Bears’ lodge has around the bottom a yellow 
band showing “dusty stars,” and with mountains resting 
upon it. Above that it is unpainted until the smoke-hole 
is reached; about this the lodge is painted yellow, and 
hanging down from this yellow painting, the border of 
which is horizontal, are pairs of conventionalized eagle- 





scenic: 
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claws. The claw to the south is blue, and the one to the 
north, yellow. The wings show stars—the north wing the 
Great Bear, the south wing the Pleiades. At the--back, 
Lelow the smoke-hole, is a representation of the sun with 
a horse-tail tied to the center. Above, and on either side 
of the door, is a blue painted circle, in the center of each 
ef which are bells and a bunch of raven feathers, and 
trom the center of these circles run the strings by which 
the door hangs. This door must be a calf skin with the 
fur left on it. 

This lodge was discovered in the following way: Once 
a man with his son was out in winter hunting buffalo, and 
as they were returning to the camp, the two were over- 
taken by a severe snowstorm and lost their way. They 
made a shelter for themselves from the green hides that 
they were carrying, and lay down in it and slept. In his 
sleep the man dreamed that a person came to him and 
said, “Friend, I invite you to come to my camp.” He 
accepted the invitation and his host told the lost man that 
he wished to make him a present of a lodge. In front of 
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YELLOW-PAINTED LODGE. 


his own lodge the host put down two blocks of wood, 
painted different colors, and requested the lost man to 
take his choice. He did so, and the block which he chose 
was painted as this lodge is painted. When the lost man 
awoke, the storm had ceased and the sky was clear, and 
with the boy he went home to the camp. When spring 
came he made himself a lodge and painted it as he had 
seen the painting on the block of wood. 

After that, no matter how dark the night or how bad 
the storm, this man never lost his way; the lodge brought 
him good luck. 

Old Running Rabbit’s lodge is called the Single Circle 
lodge. It has only a single ornamental circle about it. 
It takes its name from the man who designed it. Single 
Circle Lodge was a beaver priest, and this lodge un- 
doubtedly had its origin from the Beaver society. Its 





SHORT ROBE’S LODGE. 


discoverer dreamed that the otter and the beaver gave 
him the lodge. 

About the lodge, four or five feet above the ground, 
runs a band of red, two feet wide, on which. are shown 
six black otters, three on each side, all running from 
back to front. The females are on the north side and the 
males on .the south side. The white teeth and red mouths 
are shown, as if half the face had been cut away. ‘The 
life-line is alternately red and green. The kidneys are 
green; except for this the animals show black. In front, 
extending from the ground up on either si*e of the door 
and almost to the smoke-hole, three feet wide and round- 
ing off above, is a solid mass of red which represents the 
rock in the bank where the otters lived. At the back of 
the smoke-hole, high up, is a green moon with a narrow 
yellow border, and to the center of the moon is tied the 
luck-bringing horse-tail. Within the lodge, just above the 
door, is a rattle made of calf-hoofs with a calf’s tail hang- 
ing down, to announce the arrival or departure of anyon¢ 
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entering or leaving the lodge, since whoever in or 
out is quite sure to touch the calf’s tail with his head. 

The yellow-painted lodge, or the otter lodge, belongs-to 

rge Starr, an English-speaking half-breed. It shows 
at the ground a black band with stars, and on the band 
test mountains alternating with cattail rushes. At the 
front and back are two great red rocks—that at the back 
with a mink running up either side, that at the front 
with a weasel running up either side. The ground color 
of the lodge is yellow. Eight otters, four on either side 
ef the lodge, run from the back to the front. The male 
otters are on the south side and the females on the north, 
and the same is true of the minks and the weasels. The 
otters are very dark brown or black, with red kidneys, and 
red and blue life-lines. The butterfly cross below the 
smoke-hole at the back is blue, with a horse-tail attached 
to it. The top and wings of the lodges are black and 
show the constellations—the Great Bear on the north 
side and the Pleiades on the south. 

Dan Lone Chief’s lodge shows at_the base a band of 
red sky with a single row of stars; mountains rest upon 
the band. About five feet from the ground, at front aud 
back, are -full-faced buffalo-cow heads with the tongues 
hanging out. Higher up is a fringe of buckskin sewed 
to the lodge-covering, and on this buckskin as a path, on 
either side of the lodge, are five ravens walking toward 
the front of the lodge. Each raven holds in its bill a 
piece of red flannel representing a bit of flesh. Above, 
and just below the smoke-hole are three bands, two red 
and one yellow, which represent sunrise clouds. The 
black sky (the night) shows about the smoke-hole and on 
the wings, with the Great Bear on the north wing and 
the Pleiades on the south. At the back is a blue butterfly 
cross, and five horse-tails hang down below it. 

Short Robe’s lodge shows a red band below with a 
regular double row of puff balls. About two feet above 
this, and running all around from one side of the door to 
the other, is a set of double deer-tracks. The hoofs are 
blue, the dew-claws yellow, and the pasterns red. Above, 
a long female mule-deer, yellow in color, shows on the 
north side and a. male on the south side. The nostrils, 
eyes, 2. round spot in the ear, knees, kidneys, hoofs, hocks, 
and rum are biue; the life-line is red and blue; 
the coloring in the two animals is the same. Above, near 
the smoke-hole, are bands, three in all, showing red and 
white clouds. The Dipper appears on the north wing and 
the Pleiades on the south wing. 

In this lodge-painting among the Blackfeet various 
sacred objects are commonly represented by certain con- 
ventional symbols. Red, white, and blue bands stand for 
the red morning cloud, the white cloud, and the blue sky; 

‘black indicates night; white circles are stars, rather tall 
cones are mountains, half-ovals are rocks: The pine tree, 
the cattail rush, and various birds and animals are readily 
recognizable. Perhaps of all the signs used, the least ex- 

ressive are the eagle claws seen near the top of Three 
rs’ lodge. 

It is interesting to note that it is the custom of lodge 
painters always to show the male animal on the south side 
of the iodge, while the female is placed on the north side. 
I have been unable to procure from the Indians an ex- 
planation of this, but it is almost always the case except 
in the Jn-is’kim lodges, where the male is on the east or 
front, and the female on the west or back of the lodze. 

Although the Blackfeet give us no reason for placing 
the female animal on the north and the male on the south 
side of the lodge, a story told by an allied tribe is sug- 
gestive. One of the creation tales of the Cheyenne In- 
dians states that the first people made by the Creator were 
a man and a woman, and that the woman was placed to 
the north, and the man to the south, and that the Creator 
sat between them and talked to them. He told them that 
where the woman was it should be always cold, but where 
the man was it would be warm, the grass would be green, 
and it would never snow. About the man, all through the 
winter, there would be birds in great numbers, but when 
spring came they would all spread their wings and fly 
away to the country where the woman was and would 
live there until the autumn, when they would again go 
south to the man’s home. This very likely may have some 
relation to the fructifying power of the sun, which in the 
spring,moved northward, warming the earth, melting the 
snow, and causing all things to grow. 

The symbols by which the different objects are shown 
are not intricate, but simple. All of them appear to be 
* true copies of nature according to the Indian school of 
art. It may even be questioned whether they should be 
called symbols rather than pictures. 

The night with its journeying stars is mysterious. The 
Sun is the most powerful of the gods, and his daily com- 
ing the most important event of.the Blackfeet’s lives. The 
red cloud wiiich represents,.his rising, the Thunder-bird 
standing for the dreaded lightning, the rainbow symbolical 
of the clearing storm, represent. the powers of the Above 
people, ; 

The rs oi the eerth are evident in the figures of 
the prairie and in the mountains, the most impressive fea- 
tures of ihe earth that the Blackfoot sees, and still more 
strange and mysterious to him. because—true prairie 
dweller—he never ventures into them nor explores their 
narrow d and dark recesses. Many of the rocks and 
bowlders~s¢tattered-over the prairie—especially if odd or 
unusual. in shape—possess a sacred character; they are 
pra to, and gifts are offered to them. 

in mountains were prayed to, and a prayer made 

by an aged Blackfoot to the chief mountain is an im- 
pressive example: 

“Hear now, you Chief of Mountains, you who stand 
foremost; listen, I say, to the mourning of the people. 
Now are the days truly become evil and are not as they 
were in ancient times. But you know. You have seen the 
days. Under your fallen garments the years are buried. 
Then were the days full of joy, for the buffalo covered 
the prairie, and the people were content. Warm dwellings 
had they then, soft robes for coverings, and the feasting 
was without end. 

“Hear now, you Mountain Chief. Listen, I say, to the 


mourning of the people. Their dwellings and their rai- 


ment now are made of strange thin stuff, and the long 
days come and go without the feast, for our buffalo are 
gone. Useless, indeed, the drum, for who would sing and 
dance while hunger gnawed within him. 

“Like an old blind man your people feel their way 
. along, falling over unseen things, for the gods are angry. 


In vain the usual offering to the Sun. Where now the 
hundred tongues, the snow-white robes which always 
were his share? And because we cannot find them he 
turns away his eyes, making our medicine useless. So 
then we fall and die, even as an old blind man who can- 
not see the way. 

“Hear, now, you who stand among-the clouds. Pity, I 
say, your starving people. Give back those happy days. 
Cover once more the prairies with our real food that 
your children may live again. Hear, I say, the prayer of 
your unhappy people. ring back those ancient days. 
Then will our medicine again be strong, then will you be 
happy and the aged die content.” 

The animals which inhabit sky and earth and water are 
potent in various ways, and their help is needed as well. 
Of all of them the buffalo has the greatest power, But that 
of the deer and the elk is also great. Birds in general 
possess power, but the eagle and the raven are especially 
strong helpers. The Under-water animals are powerful, 
as shown by the many stories told of them, Of them ali 
the most sacred is the beaver, to which the otter is sup- 
posed to be related. The mink is another under-water 
animal, and the weasel is related to it. The skins of all 
these Mustelide are extensiyely used for ornament. The 
muskrat is also a powerful helper. 

The paintings on the lodges represent sacred animals or 
objects which possess protective power, and the painting 
was adopted and is continued to insure good-fortune. It 
is analogous to certain acts performed to-day by some 
sects of the Christian religion,- as offerings to patron 
saints. The paintings thus require no special explanation 
and need be accounted for by no elaborate theory. 


The Trapper’s Thanksgiving. 


BY EDWARD A. SAMUELS. 


“Yrs, I reck’n old Parson Rogers was right, said 
Davie Miller, my old-time guide, with whom I was 
enjoying a two weeks’ outing with rod and gun. “He 
said,” continued the guide, ard as he threw a couple 
of logs on the evening campfire that was blazing before 
our tent, and then returned to his seat beside me on the 
bed of hemlock boughs, which filled our canvas house 
with an exquisite fragrance, “that we are all wanting 
in a proper thankfulness for the marcies and blessin’s 
we are all the time receivin’; that we’re ungrateful 
critters to make the best of us. I allow that I’m no 
wuss nor better than my nabors, and judgin’ by my- 
self, the old preacher was right. I know I’ve grunted 
and growled when bad luck came my way, and when 
better things happened along I didn’t. show a right 
spirit of thankfulness I should have; we’re a poor lot 
of critters, anyhow, but I’m sartain I felt grateful 
enough onct, if I never did afore nor since; in fact I’ve 
never let my thanks grow dim, though the sarcum- 
stance happened five years ago. 

“If you can keep awake a half hour or so, I'll tell 
you about it, the story is not overlong.” And this 
was the story: : 

I was trappin’ on one or two streams that empty into 
Long Lake at the upper end, and had two lines of traps 
each six miles long, good and strong, east and west 
of my camp, that I had used for sev’ral seasons; it was 
a comfort’ble log camp, and many’s the good pack of 
fur I’ve carried away from it. There was a long 
stretch of sandy beach quite handy to the mouth of 
the larger stream, and there was an amazin’ lot of clams 
bedded in it, that would be a good spot for muskrats; 
perhaps you know that the musquash, though it most- 
ly feeds on the roots and herbage of water plants and 
grasses, it often eats fresh water clams; in fact, the rats 
kill a big lot of ’em, great beds of the shells being 
often found on the shore where the clams bed. 

Yes,.:it’s.a mighty .pooty trappin’ kentry up there, 
mink being plentiful, and there was a good sprinklin’ 
of otter, too; and up the west branch there was a 
beaver pond on a small stream that empties into it, 
and there was quite a bunch of the critters as I found 
out to my satisfaction. 

I s’pose you’ve seen a beaver dam and know some- 
thing of how it’s made. I’ve seen a number of ’em in 
my time, and I tell you it was hard to believe the crit- 
ters made ’em. To build one of these dams the beavers 
begin by felling a good-sized tree across the river, or 
a large brook, rather; they have picked out a spot for 
makin’ a pond, and they cut the tree down with their 
big sharp gnawin’ teeth as well as I could do it with 
an ax; they select a shaller part of the stream, and in 
some way, they know exactly how to gnaw the wood 
so that the tree will fall exactly right. By jingo! a 
lumberman couldn’t chop it better to have it fall at the 
proper angle, which is just a little up stream. If there 
is another tree on the eopeems side that can be felled 
so as to meet it, all the better, they get it there, you 
can bet; that’s the first step. The critters then begin 
cuttin’ sticks of green wood 3 feet or so long and 4 or 
5 inches thick. Yes, sometimes nearly a foot thick, and 
these they drag down to the upper side of the fallen 
trees, and lay ’em clost together lengthwise. Some 
people say these logs are stood on end; that the beav- 
ers stick ’em down into the river bed, but I doubt it. 
It stands ter reason, much as I give the beaver credit 
for, that he can’t handle those heavy sticks in that 
way; for my part I don’t see how they manage to even 
drag ’em into the proper place in the dam, from a 
hundred feet or more ey; they must be gosh mighty 
strong beasts, amare en all the logs are packed 
together just right, they are bound or withed together 
with limbs of trees which the critters weave among 
‘em. They are then packed with mud and clay, which 
the beavers fasten on, using their big, flat tails as 
trowels, and the whole is weighted down with rocks 
and pebbles. You can have some idee how hard they 
keep to work, when I say I’ve seen dams 300 feet long 
er . feet pend as oo as a mill dam. a 

n, yes! re mighty understandin’ critters, 
no mistake. Some people wonder:why they build their 
dams; my idee is ye de it so they can have a reg’lar 
height of water all the time. It’s not they build 
their lodges in a nat’ral pond, becaus might rise 
in a freshet and cover ’em; and so with a river, it 
might become too. strong, and-sweep ‘em away. No, 


they prefer small streams or brooks, which can't raise 
anyway higher than the top of their dam. 

Yes, the beaver dam is a mighty tight affair, and in 
winter it freezes as hard as stone. 

In their pond they lay up a big stock of logs for 
provender, cords of ’em are cut down and carried near 
their lodges, and their grub is ready for ‘em any time 
all winter long. Oh, yes, they’ve got big heads, the 
beavers have for sartain. The critters are gettin’ 
pooty skarce, I’m sorry to say, for their pelts are 
allers sartain to fetch a good price, and the meat is 

eatin’, too; the Injuns eat the entire animal, but 
i don’t care for anything but the hind quarters, which 
are.as good as the best lamb you ever tasted; in fact, 
I doubt if you could tell it from lamb, if put before you 
at the table. As for the tail, when it’s nicely stewed, it 
makes the richest dish ever eaten; there’s nothin’ that 
ever compares with it, unless its a moose’s muffle, 
which, when stewed, is very much like it in flavor and 
richness. But that’s neither here nor there, and nothin’ 
to do with my story. As I said afore, I had two lines 
of traps, each six miles, good and strong, and I tended 
"em one day, and the other the next, and I'll tell you 
I had to hustle to take off the pelts, get back to camp 
and stretch ’em and git supper afore dark. 

Well, I had a pretty good catch and I felt rich, for 
furs were bringin’ a good price then. I had been out 
nearly the four weeks that I had planned to put in, and 
three days afore Thanksgiving I made my last rounds. 
takin’ up my traps and bringin’ ’em into camp. Of 
course I might have done well to put in a couple of 
weeks more, but I wanted to be home on Thanksgiv- 
ing sartain. 


Well, on the last trip to camp I had a pooty middlin’ 
heavy pack, and as I had my rifle along, I thought, 
seein’ I was so well loaded, I’d cut acrost a stretch of 
barrens to save a couple of miles, there bein’ an old 
loggin’ road most of the way. I had hardly got out of 
the heavy growth and started in on the path when I 
saw two animals movin’ about fifty rods or so in the 
open; they were a couple of moose, one of ’em a big 
bull with a rousin’ set of horns, and the other a two- 
year-old bull with nothin’ on his head to brag on. You 
may be sartain it didn’t take me long to drop my pack 
and begin to stalk ’em. As you very well know, a 
moose or caribou is hard to stalk in the open barren, 
*specially when there’s no scrub firs or pines to get 
behind, but luck was with me, the wind was blowin’ 
from them to’ard me, and I wormed and crawled along 
until I got in good shootin’ distance. 

I had one of the old-fashioned breechloading cavalry 
carbines that threw a pooty heavy bullet mighty spite- 
ful, and if it hit a moose right it knock him over, sar- 
tain. 


Well, I got up on my knees, took off my hat and 
laid it on the ground beside me, and put my cartridges 
on it. I had only five of ’em left and couldn’t afford 
to lose or waste any. I got a good bead on the big 
one, aimin’ just behind the fore shoulder, and pulled. 
The smoke was hardly out of the gun afore I had an- 
other cartridge in and its bullet flyin’ at the other 
moose. I then got a third cartridge into the breech 
and jumped up. The big moose was lying on the 
ground about done for, but the other was tryin’ to 
hobble away on three legs, the off fore shoulder havin’ 
been smashed. I gave him a quartering shot along the 
back and he dropped. 

Well, I had my hands full for sartin, two. moose and 
my pack and nearly a mile from camp, and only three 
or four hours of daylight left. I dressed the critters 
in first class shape, for they both were in good condi- 
tion and well worth carryin’ home, and by riggin’ a 
couple of poles as a sort of sledge, got both to camp 
afore dark, but I was about beat out, I’ll tell you. 

That was on Monday, and I planned to be home on 
Thursday, which was Thanksgivin’ day. I had two 
days left, and I had no doubt I could do it easy if I 
could continue to git all my dunnage down the lake in 
one trip. I had a good-sized row boat along, big 
enough to carry four men and my pack, and my canoe, 
but both of ’em couldn’t hold traps, furs, camp oufit 
and the moose. I lay awake awhile that night until I 
thought out a good plan, and next morning I was up 
at daybreak and makin’ a raft of logs at the shore of 
the lake, a few sticks havin’ been left there by lumber- 
men or drifted there during high water. It was quite 
a good, strong affair, and I knew it would carry the 
moose and anything I wanted to put on it, and I had 
no doubt I could tow it with the boat, provided the 
wind was fair. 

It took mé till Tuesday noon to git the raft ready 
and the moose loaded on it, and I had the rest of the 
day to pack up my odds and ends and git everything 
ready to start early the next mornin’. 

About 2 o’clock I thought I’d take my rifle and 
cruise around a little. You know how it is when we're 
in the woods, we always want one last-day’s cruise 
afore we leave, and I had mine and no mistake, and 
I shall never forgit it, for it was the worst scrape I 
ever got into, and no mistake. 

I forgot to say there had been a light snow fall in 
the night, not miore than an inch or so, but it was 
enough to last all day, anyhow. It was a good track- 
ing snow, and I started out with my rifle and two re- 
maining cartridges in search of somethin’ in the way 
of game to top off with. I had gone hardly half a 
mile afore I saw the tracks of a bear; they were the 
biggest tracks I ever saw, and I knew the critter was 2 
e; 


Now, I daresay you know that even when you see 
the tracks of a bear it is not allers easy t6 foller ’em 
up, for the critter is a mighty cute beast, and knows 
a:thing or two about hidin’ his trail. 1 was keen to 
foller him, for I knew those big tracks meant some- 
thin’ To throw off anyone who is follerin’ his 
tracks the bear goes through all sorts of maneuvers; 

is a common thing for him to travel back over his 

and when he comes to a windfall he’ll walk along 
that as far as he can and then jump off at one side, 
you'd hardly think it possible for the beast to take 
h long leaps as he does. a 
No, the bear never takes a bee line for his den. the 
natur’ of the beast being a cautious, wary one. 
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afore, the tracks of my bear were so large I knew 
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he was a lunker, and I was bound to git him, if I 
-_ general direction of his tracks pinted to a rocky 
hill nearby, and I started for the spot where I thought 
the den was without wantin’ to foller his tracks all the 
way, and sure enough, as soon as I got to the ledge I 
found his foot prints, and they. led into a hole in the 
rocks, and there I knew the critter’s den was located. 
] got down on my hands and knees and crawled into 
the entrance of the cave, pushing a pole ahead of me 
to use in feelin’ around for the bear. It was not long 
before I found the old chap, and he was so sound 
asleep my pokin’ did not wake him up. You know that 
when a bear really dens he is so stupid you'd believe 
him dead. Well, I felt around and located the lay of 
the different parts, and pointing my rifle at what I 
thought was his head, I fired one of my two remainin 
cartridges at him and slipped the last one into the 
breech of the rifle so as to be prepared for him in case 
he made a dash out. But he didn’t come, and after a 
while 1 crawled into the cave agin and listened; the 
critter was evidently hurt pooty bad, for I could hear 
him sort er kickin’, and every now and then he'd give 
a wheezy cough. Pooty soon he grew more quiet, and 
then all was still, and I knew he was done for. To 
make sure, however, I poked him two or three times 
with the pole, but he never moved. p 

The next thing to be done was to get him out, and 
to do this I cut a stronger pole, and trailing it along 
I crawled back into the den, planning to fasten a piece 
of rope around the critter’s head, tie that to the pole 
and then back out of the cave, hauling him out. 

The den grew smaller as I crawled further in, and 
there was a bad corner in it and two or three sharp 
points of rocks on the sides; but I managed, after 
pushin’ pooty hard, to git in as far as the bear was 
lyin’, and to tie a noose around his head and fasten it 
to the pole. 

I then started to back out, but soon found I couldn’t 
move a foot, fer somethin’ was holdin’ me there. I 
tried my best to crawl backward, but could not, and the 
harder I struggled the harder I was held. 3 

I’m afraid I got a little rattled just then, for if I 
had had all my wits about me I could have got away 
all right. It was a pokerish hole to be in, and p’raps 
i's no wonder I got rattled. The thing that held me 
was a stiff root that had grown down inter the cave 
and somehow got broken off; it was not much thicker 
than my thumb, but it was strong and tough enough 
to stand all my strength. When I passed it in crawlin’ 
in it slid along my back without my noticin’ it, but 
when I began to back out it passed under my belt and 
held me, and the harder I tried to pull back the pesky 
thing clung more steadily, and before I knew it my belt 
was dragged up almost to my armpits, and then I was 
helpless. 

I tell you I began to git good and skairt. I knew I 
might die there, and probably would, and no one could 
ever find me; I was, as it were, buried alive. 

I have heerd that when a man is drownin’ all the 
evil events of his life pass through his mind like 
lightnin’, and ‘twas the same with me. I don’t think 
I've been over bad, but there was two or three things 
I had done in times past that I would er been glad 
ter take back. I had onct or twict sold some mighty 
poor pelts for prime ones, by slippin’ ’em inter a lot 
that had been passed upon by the buyer and takin’ full 
pay for ’em. I was mighty sorry then, and prayed ter 
be forgiven. 

Somebody said that, “When the devil was sick, the 
devil a monk would be, but when he got well the devil 
a monk was he.” I remembered that very well, and 
promised if I ever got out of that I'd not act like the 
devil, but I’d keep a straight path forever after. 

Agin and agin I tried ter git away, but the root held 
like a vise, and pooty soon my strength gave out and 
I grew sort er faint, and had a kind of nightmare and 
saw all sorts of hateful things; it seemed ter me, too, 
that the bear had come ter life again and was begin- 
nin’ to gnaw my back and neck. I s’pose I wasn’t 
there over a half an hour, but it seemed like etarnity. 
At last I came out er my faintin’ spell and began ter 
think, and all at once my wits came ter me, and I 
called myself a thunderin’ fool not to think of the belt 
buckle that was drawn up on my chest. I could reach 
that, easy, unclasp it and git free. I almost yelled 
when I unfastened the buckle and backed out of ther 
hole, and when I saw the blue sky and bright sun, and 


breathed the pure air agin, I was a mighty happy 
man. 


After takin’ a short rest and smoke to stiddy my 


nerves, I went inter the hole agin, got my belt, pulled 


out the bear and dressed it, savin’ the hams and skin, 


and after gittin’ my bearins’ packed them back to 
camp. 


Well, the story’s about done. I put in a big sleep 
that night, and after eatin’ a hearty breakfast I shut 


up the camp for the winter, loaded all my dunnage on. 


the raft and in ther boat, and hitchin’ it to ther raft 
took my oars and began my tow down Long Lake. 
ion a pooty precious freight, as you can see, when 
Meat and hides I got $20 more; the bear skin and 
uunty netted me another $20, and fer my furs I re- 
ceived about $150, which I allow was pooty good pay 
for four weeks’ work. 


Well, fortunitely, I-had a fair wind down the lake, . 


my pull-was not an extra hard one, .nd I reached 
e landin’ at the lower end about noon. 
had planned to have my boy meet me there with 
ther team, and sure enough, just as I stepped on shore 
came in sight. 
The next day was Thanksgivin’, and my wife just 
herself out to get up a big dinner, for we had the 
Preacher to dine with us. e had a nice pair of 
ens, a rousin’ big stew of moose meat muffle, 
Some moose steak, a plum puddin’ and mince and 
punkin pies, and when the parson said grace and asked 
@ Diessin’ on us and prayed that we might be grateful 


and thankful for all the good things that came to us,’ : 
fer our health and praereen from sickness and: 
said way down in my heart: “ 








I can tell yer, I s 
he had finished, Amen! Amen! Amen! 
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yer I got $25 for the big moose head, and for the. 





































FOREST AND STREAM. 
The Red Gods, Adieu. 


It may here be worth our while to examine how it 
comes to pass that scveral readers who are all acquainted 
with the same language, and know the meaning of the 
words they read, should nevertheless have a different 
relish of the same descriptions. We find one transported 
with a passage which another runs over with coldness 
and indifference; or finding the representation extremely 
natural, where another can perceive nothing of likeness. or 
conformity.—Joseph Addison in the Spectator for June 
27, 1712. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Not as an ancient doer of deeds of woodland derring- 
do, and not as a blind worshipper of Kipling, but in sim- 
ple justice to what seems to me straightforward enough 
poetry, I want to take a shot at the latest “Amusings 
from Sand Lake” before you, very properly, forbid 
further reference to the Red Gods. 

Mr. Brown is evidently not in sympathy with poetry, 
however much he would have us think so from his 
references to nature poets, which references carry him as 
far afield as Mr. Ashcroft wanted to go in search of men 
who have never seen a shod canoe-pole, until Mr. Brown 
wisely called‘ him off. I say this because he approaches 
Kipling’s poem with carpenter’s rule and square, and 
accuses the poem because those implements do not fit. 
Thus, because the verse asks, “Do you know the black- 
ened tirffber?” he asserts that “blackened timber” is chosen 
as_the ideal camping site! Why? Who was talking 
about campirg sites? The racing stream is mentioned in 
the same line: why not with equal propriety say that that 
was chosen as the camping site and that Kipling intended 
to place the couch of new pulled hemlock in the middle of 
a brook? The lines mention two or three things which 
one may see in an hour’s canoeing in the woods—a bit of 
burnt land, a racing stream, a shingle bar, a log-jam— 
and add “it is there that we are going,” namely, to the 
place where all these things may be seen—to the woods. 

Again, the words “Do you know the blackened timber ?” 
are simple enough. Mr. Brown finds in them “cheap mys- 
tery,” “mention of something he (Kipling) knows the 
reader cannot be supposed to know because it is not lo- 
cated,” etc. This is the very lunacy of criticism. May 
I not recognize the reference -without knowing exactly 
what a the blackened timber is in, or what stream 
it is on 

Again, he says that no log-jam is ever at the end of a 
racing stream. All right, if we must put our rule on that 
stream and find out just where the jam is, why not say 
it is at the end of the race in the stream—i. e., at the foct 
of the rapids? Nobody need be wrenched by that con- 
struction—no poetry is offended at such license. 

Again, must a “right-angled” log-jam be one whose 
“upper line lies staight and squarely across the stream and 
forms a right angle sharply with each shore?” Why not 
say that a jam which sticks out into a stream, or sticks 
up from it, or whose logs lie crossed in all directions, is 
a right-angled jam? This is poetry we are dealing with, 
not geometry or carpentry. 

And when Mr. Brown, losing that calmness with which 
he started off to tell us all about himself in heart to 
heart fashion, declares that Kipling sets himself up as a 
“Sir Oracle” of the woods, “a high priest of nature at 
whose feet all sportsmen should sit in admiration,” and 
reduces the fine lines to “a bar of rough stone to sit on, 
blackened timber for a view, and a Limburger Indian to 
make a couch,” etc., one can only say that this is the 
criticism and the rendering of poetry by a Bottom, the 
weaver, or a Snug, the joiner. 

Let us try a little criticism in Mr. Brown’s own vein, 
taking at random some lines from a not unknown poet: 


“The barge she sat in, like a burnished throne, 

Burned on the water; the poop was beaten gold; 

Purple the sails, and so perfuméd that 

The winds were love-sick with them; the oars were silver, 
Which to the tune of flutes kept stroke, and made 

The water which they beat to follow faster 

As amorous of their strokes.” 


Mr. Brown would ask why, if the barge burned, Cleo- 
patra did not order her slaves to extinguish it. He would 
point out that a golden poop would bring the bow high 
out of water, and that silver oars would weigh so much 
that ten men could not handle them, even if inspired by 
the tootling of flutes. He would speculate on how many 
bottles of cologne it would require to perfume the sails, 
and would show that, while water may follow a boat, it 
would not follow the beat of an oar, but, on the con- 
trary, would flow away from it. On the whole, he would 
conclude that Enobarbus was a plain fakir, who was 
setting himself up as a Sir Oracle to the confiding 
Meczenas and Agrippa. 

Alas! poor Kipling! “Writer of swashbuckler rhymes,” 
the “literary hack” who “planned a ‘grand’ poem which 
the Maine folk should accept as coming from a new 
Elijah!” All this lamentable showing of you up would 
have been avoided if you had not neglected to mention 
that the most prominent feature of the woods was once 
the pervading presence of an ancient coureur des bois, 
since, unfortunately, retired to Sand Lake, _. . 


New York, Nov. 23, 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I am vastly interested in the Kipling controversy. I 
think it is the most interesting set of articles I ever read. 
Not only are they highly instructive and entertaining to 
all lovers of nature, but they are valuable as being indica- 
tive of the various and opposite standpoints that ordinary 
intelligent men take in matters of the most ordinary and 
eyeritas concern. I think really that the auti-Kiplingites 
have been unfortunate in their champions and _ their 
weapons. The last to enter the lists, Mr. E. P. Jaques, 
is a good specimen. He virtually admits that the poem is 
right enough, or, as he puts it, two of the chief points of 
discussion “seem sane enough.” But he gives himself 
away when he says: “When any of my friends get de- 
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lirious over Kipling, 1 aceuse them of playing the grand 
stand.” Now, it is not Kipling we are discussing, but the 
fidelity and accuracy of a certain word painting of which 
Kipling happens to be the artist. I am sure if the singer 
had been named A. W. Ashcroft, or L. F. Brown, or even 
E. P. Jaques, instead «f Rudyard Kipling, and his song 
had been so harshly and unjustly criticised, these very 
same gentlemen, Messrs, Manly Hardy, the Old Angler, - 
Ames, the Ilermit, Von W., Dixmont, R. T. Morris, E. P. 
Biddle, Otto Keim, and others, would have arisen as one 
man and done what they have deemed it incumbent 6n 
them to do in the present instance. It is evident that 
Messrs. Jaques & Co. have a personal prejudice against 
Kipling, and like their forbears they persuade themselves 
that nothing good can come out of Nazareth. Mr. 
Jaques, like his confreres, gets in his little sneer at “these 
able defenders of Kipling,” and asks: three or four ques- 
tions that have been answered over and over again. Then 
he insinuates that there has been “a mutual understand- 
ing” between those who criticise Mr. Brown’s unhappy, 
inaccurate, and distorted criticism of Kipling’s poem. 

The contributions of the dear Old Angler, Mr. Hardy, 
and the other gentlemen who so ably and strenuously 
championed this masterpiece of Kipling’s, show them to 
be kindly, gentle men, true lovers of nature, intelligent 
enough to recognize a good thing when they see it, and 
brave and courageous enough to meet and defeat oppo- 
nents who suffer from defective vision, disordered liver, 
or, worse than all, vindictive jealousy. 

As to the “mutual understanding” between the de- 
fenders of Kipling’s beautiful word-picture which Mr. 
Jaques refers to, I think this is the highest tribute yet 
paid to it. That so many different men, of various ages, 
nationalities and temperaments, from’ so many diverse 
parts of the United erates, Canada and Newfoundland, 
should be so unanimous in their expressions of approval 
of the fidelity of Kipling’s lines as to make Mr. Jaques 
think that there is collusion among them, is the very best 
proof that could be adduced that those lines are all right, 
and that they strike lovers of nature the world over as 
being a beautiful and tr;thful description of everyday 
scenes, visible to the eyes of all men, but given only to 
the very, very few to be able to describe them so truth- 
fully and graphically as they are described by Mr. Rud- 
yard Kipling in the lines under discussion. 

St. Jouns, Newfoundland. NEWFOUNDLANDER. 


New York, Nov. 18.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Last night a party of us, old salmon fishermen, having 
gctten together, the subject of the article—“Kipling’s Red 
Gods”. published in Forest anv Stream, October 17—was 
canvassed pretty thoroughly, and brought forth so many 
peals of deision and laughter, that I was asked to try 
and answer it; which I will endeavor to do herewith. 

Mr. Ashcroft commences by a criticism of Mr. Hardy’s 
defense, and reproduces some lines by Kipling: 


“Do you know the blackened timber? Do you know that racing 
stream, 


With the :aw, right-aagled Ing-jam at the end?” 


Now, as I am a lumberman with about thirty-five years’ 
experience, it can fairly be said that I ought to know 
something about “blackened timber, racing streams, and 
log-jams.” It is only necessary to-go into almost any of 
the timber districts to see “blackened timber” caused by 
lorest fires. 

‘The “racing streams” are those down which the. logs 
are brought, and they are not “tree trunks,” either, for 
saw logs are cut to 12, 14 and 16 feet lengths, and sawed 
off square at each end. 

As to the “log-jam” part of the affair, it is almost ridicu- 
lous to have to explam that a “log-jam” almost invariably 
occurs either at the head of a sand bar or shallow place, 
or in a gorge in the stream through which the current 
passes with force. As soon as the jam commences the 
great strength of th: current forces the logs in all sorts 
of positions, and they pile up and entangle themselves 
in every direction, i:variably they there form an almost 
solid barrier across the surface of the stream. ‘Then the 
other. logs, as the current lessens and the water deepens 
up stream, begin to accumulate, and do so for long dis- 
tances, but, unless the current is very heavy, the logs lie 
quietly and do not up end or become entangled in the 
manner that they do at the down river end of the jam. 
1 have ridden f«1 miles and miles along the “log-jams” 
ci the streams in Michigan and elsewhere filled with logs 
from bank to bank, so that no water whatever could be 
seen. Therefore Mr. Kipling is correct as to “the black- 


ened timber and the right-angled log-jam.” As to the 
“Par of sun-warine:| shingic, where a man can bask and dream,” 
everybody knows that there are bars and = sand 


banks in almost every river, and when the sun shines on 
the sand it becomes warm, and if anybody wants to go 
and lie down there with the sun shining on him, he will 
find it a pretty good basking place, very often too hot for 
comfort. As to the 


“Click of shod canoe-poles ’round the bend,” 


as Mr. Ashcroft gives a considerable discussion to 
this matter, I will do the same, and it is quite evi- 
dent that the man that he speaks of “who has camped 
and slept under canoes for weeks during half the’ sum- 
mers for the last ferty years,” has been “jollying” him up 
not a little. I fished that great salmon river, the: Grand 
Cascapedia River, in Quebec, for twelve years, and: many 
other rivers in subsequent years, and every day; of my 
life both my companions and mysclf were poled up the 
river, some times for many miles, in separate canoes, of 
course. and the “click of the shod poles”. certainly was 
very much in evidence, and many's the timethat when 
standing quietly in the canoe casting for salmon and the 
wind blowing up the river, yes! many a time, fiave I 
heard the “click of the shod poles coming ardiind the 
bend,” even though that bend be one-eighth of a*mile or 
more distant. er 
As to the matter of “carioe-poles” used for-.shoving 
canoes vp quick waters, Mr. Ashercft’s, or his friend’s, 
assertion that they “are madecf ash or maple-and usuai 
twelve or fuurtcen feet long, and about one inch in 
diameter at each end, and a little larger in the-middle,” 
is almost tco ridiculous for eriticism. It does not make 
any difference as to whether the poles are made of maple 
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ash, or any other wood, poles of that diameter would 
quickly break in two, whereat the man who was poling 
would find himself taking a headlong plunge into the river 
and the canoe probably capsized. The poles that are use-1 
on the rivers above named and everywhere else that I 
have been, are made of almost any kind of handy wood 
(spruce preferred because of its lightness and stiffness), 
and are never longer than about eight feet, and ustally 
about two inches and upward in diameter; any smaller 
sized poles than this would be dangerous to use, fer even 
poles of the above size not infrequently break in two by 
the great pressure that is put upon them in poling a 
joaded canoe up a heavy rapid. 

Now comes the item of “shoeing” the ends of the poles. 
This is always done either with iron or steel about three 
inches long and brought down to a dull point of say one- 
fourth of an inch, or three-eighths of an inch ia diameter ; 
to use unshod poles would be dangerous in the extreme, 
for the ends of them would “brush up” whether sur- 
rounded with an iron ring an inch or two back from the 
end or not. The rocks in all those salmon rivers are 
largely round and smooth, and extremely slippery, and to 
attempt to pole a canoe in heavy waters with an unshod 
pole would be something that no guide would dare to do, 
for he would know that in a very few minutes the end 
of the pole would slip off some smooth, round rock which 
would cause disaster to both himself and the canoe. If 
Mr. Ashcroft and his friend have never seen a “shod 
caone-pole,” and “doubt as to whether they will ever see 
one outside of a museum,” I would suggest that the next 
time they are in Canada they stop off at the Restigouche 
Club at Metapedia Station, Quebec, or pay a visit to the 
Grand Cascapedia River thirty miles distant, or to the 
Bonaventure River, or any of the rivers flowing into the 
Bay of Chaleur or any other salmon river in Quebec, and 
they will see plenty of canoe-poles with iron shod ends, 
as above described; in fact, they will see no other kind 

As to the “couch” and “the new pulled hemlock, and 
the starlight in our faces,” well, if a man is sleeping in 
a tent in the woods, or in a shack, and he hasn’t got any 
mattress with him, the first thing the guide who knows 
his business does, is to go out into the woods and bring 
into the tent armful after armful of short branches, no 
more than a foot or so long, stripped from hemlock and 
spruce trees that are near by; he does this until he gets 
a pile of them about a foot deep, and the delightful odor 
from these woods is certainly conducive to sleep. Of 
course, if a man is sleeping in a tent, or cabin, or a shack, 
he can't very well have “the starlight in his face ;” but 1f 
he is sleeping in a lean-to and the night is clear, he will 
certainly have “the starlight in his face,” and the moon- 
light, too, and every old light that comes in on the open 
side of the lean-to, and if the sportsman is a sportsman 
he will not attempt to angle for trout or salmon at night, 
for it is against the law to do so in Quebec, and in almost 
every other fishing country that I know of. And he 
wouidn’t catch anything at night any way. 

It is a very remarkable fact how many men there 
are who call themselves sportsmen and pretend to have 
great knowledge and experience in various matters per- 
taining to fishing and shooting, who rush into print when 
they really know nothing about what they are writing. 
Only a few days ago'I saw in one of the illustrated maga- 
zines an article on rail bird shooting, with a picture of 
two men sitting on the ground with a lot of snipe decoys 
around them. Every sportsman knows that the rail bird 
is a bird that inhabits marshes, and that never shows 
himself at all until he is stirred up by a boat which is 
pushed over the marshes when the tide is high enough to 
do so, then the rail bird takes flight, and only then is he 
usually visible. As to coming to a decoy or anything of 
that sort, such a thing was never heard of so far as a rail 
bird is concerned, and yet there was a reputable magazine 
that not only published such a ridiculous thing, but at- 
tempted to picture it also. It is not often that I bother 
myself in correcting such foolishness, but in this instance 
I think that the readers of Forest AND STREAM ought to 
know the real facts, and hence this article. 

Rosert C. Lowry. 


Monrtreat, P. Q., Nov. 19.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
What a tempest in a teacup has been raised over Kipling’s 
“The Feet of the Young Men.” 

Truly, each and every man is entitled to his own views 
—be they broad or narrow; but how criticism such as 
that of Mr. L. F. Brown’s can be evoked, is beyond or- 
dinary comprehension. Has he ever heard of such a 
thing as “poetic license?” Yes;-surely, because he gives 
us a photo entitled, “Leaving a Camp—A Last Look at 
the Slagle River,” and underneath are inscribed the 
words, “Good-by, Sweetheart! Good-by!” 

Now, were we to adopt the line of criticism used by 
Mr. Brown, we would prompily say, that a stream has no 
heart—ergo it cannot be sweet, while being an inanimate 
object, it is foolishness personified to even address it. 
However, the prabable explanation is, that these magnifi- 
cent (in the sense of conveying that indescribable charm 
that lies in a picture mirrored by words) lines of Kip- 
ling, must have fallen under this critic’s notice when he 
was suffering from liver, and consequently disposed to be 
captious. 

In a man who has seen as much of the wilderness as 
Mr. Brown—and his friends tell us he has—it is all the 
more remarkable; but whether he knows it or not, the 
Sed Gods” have called him, and he has answered their 
call! 

A stream, silent and swift, and having good trout fish- 
ing, may yet “race.” One is not called upon to pit it in 
contest with any other stream—it runs; poetically, it 
races. 

When one is lying basking in the sun on a pebbly bar, 
the end of the stream, so far as vision is concerned— 
which is all that is meant by Kipling—is as far as you car. 
see water, and no further. “Shingle” may not be pebble, 
but does it not convey to the mind what is meant? 

The angle of the “log-jam” would depend entirely on 
one’s position and which way he was looking at it. 

“Raw,” applied to it, means something out of harmony 
with the other surroundings: 

A canoe-pole with ferrules on the ends—call them 
sleeves if you will—will click when the metal strikes a 
stone, the noise being conducted and imparted to the 


surrounding air by the wood of the pole itself. : 

So far as “smoky” is concerned, I often in the winter 
evenings have pulled my favorite rifle from its case just 
to sniff that very odor of smoke, and by it recall many 
pleasant bygone camping scenes and pleasures. When we 
come from a day’s fishing—if we have had good luck— 
we smell decidedly fishy; and and on a shooting or camp- 
ing trip, we smell smoky. ‘How, then, about the Indian, 
who is about open fires more or less all his life? As to 
his silence, he has his fits of talkativeness and his supply 
of fun; but, as a rule, he is shy and silent. Talk to him, 
and he will talk; laugh with him, and he will laugh; but 
remain silent and how often will he be the one to break 
it, other than to call your attention to something in or of 
the woods or waters you are passing through? 

Anyway, to those of us who love the life of which these 
few lines of Kipling’s are so descriptive, whose blood 
tingles in sympathy, and who can see the whole scene so 
much more vividly portrayed than that of the common- 
place little photo, under which are the words “Good-by, 
Sweetheart! Good-by,” we will read and re-read with a 
pleasure bordering in its intensity almost on pain. 

It is easy to criticise! But give us something better 
than Kipling’s, Mr. Brown, give us something better! 


—_ ei ak 





Editor Forest and Stream: 


In your recent issues I have come into collision, or, as 
I may say, into communion, with the critical observations 
of your many contributors who tamper with musical Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling’s : 
“Do you know the blackened timber? Do you know the racing 
streain, 
With the raw, right-angled log-jam at the end?”— 


and noting that Mr. L. F. Brown, who has given us some 
good things in Forest Anp STREAM, was receiving a 
rather variegated lot of tributes for a recklessly thrown 
brick or two, I looked up the back numbers of this journal 
and started in where Mr. Brown flushed— 


Do you know the blackened timber? Do you know the racing 
stream, 


With the raw, right-angled jog-lam at the end? 


and who then threw bricks and other hardware, including 
dead cats and a few other gimcracks, together with a 
boomerang or two. 

I shall say~nothing radical either way as to merits 
of red gods, nor blue screeds—let the critics crucify 
themselves. Let ’em go it, but 


I know the blackened timber! And I know that racing theme, 
With the raw, right-angled dog-ham at the end, 


is making me nervous. 


After reading up back numbers, I thought I missed 
some of the essential rhythm, or whatever it is, of the 
lines— 

Do you know the blackened ember? Have you got the frisky 
scheme, 

With the raw, ram-spangled saw-log at the end? 


I commenced again at the beginning, giving the whole 
subject a fair chance to deploy in review before one of 
the clearest intellects in this sparsely settled part of the 
world. 

Mr. Brown’s observations now seemed to me to be 
eccentric, but quite rational, until he takes up the lines 
beginning : 

Do you know the blackened limber? Do you know the chasing 


scream, ~ |) \aléden 
With the raw, ding-dangled jim-jam at the end? 


and there I again lost the finer fancies of both the sub- 
ject and the predicate. 


Mr. Hardy, who seems to have taken the popular, pos- . 


sibly the right, view, and who presents tangible, if not 
authentic, evidence, in the shape of photographs, next 
employed my mental equipment endurably until he, too, 
observes— 


Do you know the hackened timber? Do you know the bracing 
steam? 


With the raw, new-fangled flim-flam round the bend? 


and then in spite of my constitutional aplomb, or what- 
ever it is, I began to go groggy. 

Resolving, nevertheless, to be not entirely laid away by 
a nursery jingle by Kipling or any other foreigner, and 
believing I could cope with any couplet that will hold still 
on paper, I stayed with the outfit until the general round- 
up. One after another. correspondent writes— 


Do you know the slackened limber? Do you know the lacing 
jeem, i 2a ids 
With the raw, ran-tangled schie-dam at the wind? 
or words to that effect, as lawyers have said, and I left 
off, for the immediate present. I was not baffled nor 
discouraged—not by a long shot. I rested my case until 
1 could attempt sleep, as it was after hours. 
I think I slept briefly, and then I found myself awake, 
telling my wife— 
“You have seen the cracking thunder! You have had the raking 
squeem, 
In the raw, ding-dangled doo-dad of the fiend!” 


t.me 


Nothing in the world but a woman can relieve a man’s 
mind of such a burden. She did it by relieving her own 
iu expressing a few things that neither reasoned, rhymed 
nor rhythmed, but I was glad to forget everything but 
the golden quality of silence, and the obscurity of snore- 
ful pretense, the next best thing to real as: 74 

NSACKER. 


—_— 


CHarLestown, N. H., Nov. 20.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I am glad to see that you will close the “Kip- 
ling controversy” with the current number of Forest AND 
STREAM, and though I had not intended to say anything 
more on the question, the long and somewhat irrelevant. 
Giatribe of Mr. Brown in this week’s number impels me 
tc add a few words to it. In the first place, four of us, 
all octogenarians, or nearly so, Mr. Venning, Mr. Hardy, 
Hermit, and f, have certified to our own positive 


knowledge to Mr. Kipling’s exact and correct descripti 
they exist in the New England 


of the facts as 


and the northeastern Provinces of Great Britain. | 4, 
not know the age of Mr. Brown, but we were probably 
all familiar with the woods before he was born, and knoy 
as much about “blackened forests,” “raw log-jams" 
“shingle bars,” and “setting poles,” as any camp proprie. 
tor in Maine whom he can quote for authority. 

In the second place, I merely wish to remind him of th. 
old adage that “Those who live in glass houses shoul 
not throw stones.” His own pleasant verses in Forgs; 
AND STREAM two weeks since are as open to criticism 
when it comes to matter of fact, as any lines of |, 
Kipling. E: 

“Springs with pearly basins strewn with pure whit 
shells” are as scarce in the Northern States or Canada as 
“roc‘s eggs,” though they may exist in Florida. 

“Mossy banks” are not usually “flower strewn,” fo, 
flowers do not often grow in moss, and the “ferns” which 
flourish around the springs are not of the same species 
as those which grow on the “surrounding hills!” 

So much for simple matter of fact. I do not propos 
te find fault with Mr. Brown’s verses, but he should 
allow as much “poetic license” to other writers as he 
tekes for himself, and I think we have sufficient prooj 
that, from his standpoint, Mr. Kipling took no license’ a 
all! Now, all this is with the kindliest feeling toward 
Mr. Brown, and a renewed assurance of my appreciation 
of his previous writings, and a hope that he may cop. 
tinue them, but rather to describe his own experiences 
and sensations than to criticise and carp at those of 
others ! Von W. 





Editor Forest and Stream: 

A Few days ago I rode for many miles along the upper 
Hudson. I saw thousands and tens of thousands of logs 
jammed in the river bed. Were they lying parallel to the 
course of the stream? No, indeed! Probably 99 out of 
every 100 were lying at right angles to this course. Te 
reason is obvious. It would be as easy to stand eggs on 
end as to cause logs to jam end on in the current. When 
a floating log strikes an obstruction end on, the upper 
cnd swings one way or the other, and the log is either 
carried over or lodges at right angles to the current, 
Was Kipling accurate or inaccurate? 

Once more, I hunted last season on the Little Tobique 
with Adam Moore, one of the ablest and most sportsman- 
like of the New Brunswick guides. I saw no canoe poles 
that were not “shod,” and if a pole be broken the tip 
is removed to be fixed upon another pole. More than 
once I heard the click of the pole before the canoeist 
wielding it came in sight. There is little opportunity to 
hunt when poling through swift water, but in still water 
the pole is laid aside, and the paddle propels the canoe 
noiselessly along. I maintain that Kipling was not in 
this instance inaccurate. 

It seems to me that Mr. Brown, starting in prejudice, 
has, in the heat of argument, reached the utmost extreme 
oi hyper-criticism, and has taken a position which in 
calmer moments he will regret. 

No candid man can deny the frequent brutality and 
even vulgarity in Kipling’s writings, but he is ever far 
removed from the commonplace. The verse under dis- 
cussion seems to be true, striking, and vivid, and to have 
strength which is not found in the other selections quoted 
by Mr. Brown. M. F. Westover. 





WHITINSVILLE, Mass., Nov. 20.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I feel that I would like to be recorded for the 
Red Gods. I think that Kipling’s lines express precisely 
the condition of things as they are found in the deep 
woods of Maine. It is marvelous that so much thought 
can be expressed in so few words. 

Just a word in regard to “blackened timber.” To me 
this means the evergreen forest of spruce, fir, and pines— 
particularly spruce. This class. of trees is generally r- 
ferred to in the section of Maine that I visit as black 
growth. I know of a Black Nubble and a Black Moun- 
tain that I believe to be so named on account of the 
heavy growth of spruce trees on each. Also this black 
growth, in my experience, usually covers the banks of the 
rivers—particularly the quick running ones for a con- 
siderable distance from the water. 

C. A. TAFT. 





Pernam Manor, N: Y., Nov. 24.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Those who believe Kipling’s lines describe 
“universal” conditions, and those who are interested in the 
matter, are invited to write. to such master canoeists a5 
Brewster Brothers, of Field, British Columbia, or Mr. L. 
O. :Armstrong, of the Canadian Pacific Railway, who 
presented “Hiawatha” at the Sportsman’s Show last 
March; and they will learn that shod canoe-poles are not 
used, and their use is confined to canoes around log- 
drivers’ camps. Mr. Armstrong, as I am told, never sav 
a canoe-pole in use that was shod; and he has traveled 
that way thousands of miles. F. J. Hove. 





Bive Port, Long Island.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Fred puts it pretty good; he was satisfied to accept Rud- 
yard and his “blackened timber,” shod poles and all that 
but for Brown. Then someone else put him right and he 
straightway returned to his old love. All was well; Rud- 
yard could have cooked the raw log-jam to a crisp; W 
were all asleep, lulled by the melodious click of § : 
poles, and were entirely satisfied to dream under te 
mystic influence of the lute, and “the strange weird cary 
ing quality’—but for Brown! -Brown’s right! But } 
wouldn’t have Kipling alter one word of the Red Gods 
for worlds. Cap. WiLL GRAHAM. 


Canton, Pa—Editor Forest and Stream: There 3s 3° 
old saying that everybody knows how to edit a paptt 
doctor a sick horse, or preach a sermon, but at the tr ; 
of having this quoted to me, I am going to make a sug 

ion which I am sure will meet the approval of vay 
large part of Forest anp STREAM readers. If there © 
be any more written about Kipling’s “Red Gods, mi 
not you have it printed in a supplement so that ogo 
us who are deadly tired of it can put it in the fire at 0° 
on arrival and not spoil the rest of the paper, Tas 
we love to read? I don’t know Brother Brown, but } # 





sure he is a good fellow from the way he closes his letter, 
and if he will come out here I will to sit 
with him to a broiled grouse and other good things. 
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Why can’t the fellows who differ about Kipling’s ability 
as'a poet get together and settle their differences in some 
quiet spot and give the other fellows a much needed 


est? 
J. W. Parsons. 





purraLo, New York.—Editor Forest and Stream: To 
fully appreciate Kipling’s poem one must be acquainted 
with the scenes he is describing when these pen pictures 
pecome vividly real. I was born in Maine and to me 
the poem is a masterpiece and accurate in detail. I read 
and re-read the contributions of The Old Angler, Manly 
Hardy, and other able writers. They brought me back 
tc the old scenes. Kipling does not mean that the Red 
Gods are actual, live, real Red Gods, but to him whose 
afinity is in the wilderness, they are real enough, and I 
often hear them calling—not only calling, but almost pull- 
ing me to the forest I love so well. 

DrxMont. 





DuruaM, Kansas.—Editor Forest and Stream: In your 
issue of November 14, Hermit says, in regard to my letter 
of the 7th: “Your correspondent, E. p. Jaques wants 
five questions answered ‘by the able defenders of Kipling.’ 
He wants the answers to agree. The questions have been 
answered by several correspondents, and the answers have 
agreed, except in minor points.” 

Now, for fear there may be some who have not fol- 
lowed the contest closely, I will submit a few of these 
replies which Hermit. says agree. As explained by the 
ForEST AND STREAM commentators, Kipling meant by Red 
Gods “red salmon” (Hermit) ; “red gods of desire” (Ken- 
nth Fowler); “pompous poetic license” (Ashcroft). 
Raw log-jam means “a raw thing in the landscape” (Old 
Angler); “logs stripped of bark” (Charles Cristadoro; 
“raw, a8 not altered from the natural state” (M. Hardy) ; 
“superlative degree of rough” (Hermit). 

Right-angled log-jam means “jam at right angle to the 
stream” (Hermit) ; “tendency to rear up at right angles” 
(Hardy); “right-angied at every possible angle” (Von 
W.) 

These are only samples of the answers which Hermit 


a “agree. 

ir. C. H. Ames quotes from Shakespeare to show 
that meaningless language is all right in good descrip- 
tion, but I would say to Mr. Ames that “to take arms 
against a sea-of trouble” is very apt metaphor, and can- 
not be interpreted a half dozen ways by its best friends. 
Good description carries a picture that looks alike to all 
observers, yet these eight Kipling lines of the “best 
description ever written” appears different to each on- 
looker. I hold from this that Mr. Brown is vindicated. 
Most people will remember the lines of poetry that got 
entangled in Mark Twain’s head until he could think, 
talk, or dream of nothing else: 


Punch, brothers, punch with care; 
Punch in the presence of the passenjair. 


I am afflicted in the same way by these Kipling lines. 
E. P. JAQuEs. 





Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have taken no part in the Red God and log-jam con- 
troversy (eheu jam satis), though I have been quoted as 
authority on some points; but now that you have put a 
time limit to the wrangle, permit me space to congratulate 
Mr. Brown upon his masterly climax in your last issue 
and the bonhommie with which he lifts, his “stein” o 
Brown stout to the health of all concerned—Kipling pos- 
sibly excepted. 

Mr. Brown has well expressed the exhilarating charms 
of the western mountain ranges, in comparison with 
which the Maine forests are stuffy and tame. Neverthe- 
less, I thank Mr. Kipling for his stirring poem whose 
lines, so happily phrased, present the most striking fea- 
tures of the Maine environment; for I shall never again 
think of the Pine Tree State without recalling the 
blackened timber, the racing stream, the canoe-pole, the 
log-jam, and the smoky Indian—and the discussion that 
went with them! As to Mr. Brown’s literary criticism, 
which I dare say is just enough, he seems to me to set his 
standard of scholarship so high that no common minds 
can hope to attain to it. What can ordinary poetasters 
hope for, and how much of edification, comfort, and en- 
joyment would be lost to the guild of foresters and 
sportsmen, if we all kept silent? 

In versification is everything short of success to be pen- 
oot by a rebuke for being so foolhardy as to make the 
attempt: 

I don’t wonder at Mr. Brown’s preference at his age 
for the comforts of a tent or camp. These are prac- 
ticable where a location is to be permanent. But one can- 
hot travel or explore rapidly with these encumbrances. 
How often have I wished for a tent when I slept with 
my “face to the stars!” Yet I never carried a tent for 
thirty-five years. I preferred to rough it and travel light, 
even in canoe voyaging, which is the acme of backwoods 
luxury; for then a man can carry comforts so long as he 
sticks to the water routes. This is what makes the 
Adirondack region and the Minnesota chain of lakes so 
charming, where the voyager can go from one body of 
water to another without breaking bulk. Of course, in 
wilderness journeys where one can procure poles and 
bunks, the comfort of a tent of lean-to, or even of a 
Square camp, will pay, during a protracted wet spell, for 
the labor of peeling and putting it up. On the prairies, 
where no trees are, and away from lines of transporta- 
tion, even Indians have to carry their lodge poles’ and 

rk or canvas covers with them. Skin tepee covers are 
fare in thése days, and it sometimes costs human lives to 
obtain them. 

Of course, no one wants to camp in “blackened timber,” 
and Kipling’s poem did not intimate that he does. He 
simply introduced the blackened timber as one of the phe- 
Nomena of a forest region. And yet I would much prefer 
acamp on a brule in Alaska, for instance, to one in the 

h, or to one in the Florida everglades, or to one in 
flat woods of Wisconsin, with its oozy muskegs and 
‘amarack swamps, with black flies, gnats, and mosquitoes 
in all of them. ; 

led travel enables us to profit by results through 
Comparative study, but we cannot predicate the habits, 
fools, idiosyncrasies and phenomena of one locality by 


Kin. : ‘ ee } : 
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those of its antipode. Hence I regard much of the mat- 
ter in the log-jam controversy as power run to waste. 
Mr. Brown’s fanfare of last week, calling the chase off, 
is the most ingenious allocution I ever read. Such a 
mingling of the chaste and beautiful with the grotesque 
and absurd is beyond parallel. It is as queer a combina- 
tion as Red Gods and Limburger cheese. ‘ 
mF 


Aatuyal History. 


iene 
American Ornithologists’ Union. 


Tue twenty-first congress of the American Orni- 
thologists’ Union cofivened in Philadelphia, Monday 
evening, Nov. 16. The businéss meeting was held in 
the council room, and the public sessions, commencing 
Tuesday, the 17th, and lasting three days, were held in 
the lecture hall of the Academy of Natural Sciences. 

The fellows present were: Witmer Stone, of Phila- 
delphia; William Brewster and C. F. Batchelder, of 
Cambridge, Mass.; Drs. J. A. Allen, Jonathan Dwight, 
Jr., and R. W. Shufeldt, and Messrs. Frank M. Chap- 
man and William Dutcher, of New York City; Drs. C. 
Hart Merriam, A. K. Fisher, T. S. Palmer, We 
Richmond, and L. Stejneger, Professors F. E. L. Beal, 
W. W. Cooke and E. W. Nelson, of Washington, D. 
C.; H. Nehrling, of Gotha, Florida; Dr. Louis 
Bishop, of New Haven, and John H. Sage, of Portland, 
Conn. Corresponding fellow present: Dr. Samuel W. 
Woodhouse. ; 

The members and associates present during the ses- 
sions included Geo. Spencer Morris, C. J. Pennock, 
W. E. Clyde Todd, Dr. Spencer Trotter, Wm. L. 
Baily, N. H. Janney, J. J. Wisler, Jas. A. G. Rehn, H. 
W. Fowler, C. Few Seigs, Anthony Robinson, Dr. Wm. 
E. Hughes, Stewardson Brown, Sam. Wright, H. L. 
Coggins, Arthur C. Emlen, W. H. Trotter, J. Harris 
Reed Professor August Koch, Thos. H. Jackson, Mrs. 
Julia Stockton. Robins, Miss Elisa W. Redfield, Mrs. 
Thos. R. Hill, Miss Anna L. Bright, J. Warren Jacobs, 
Professor H. A. Surface, Mrs. Katharine R. Styer and 
Frank L. Burns, of Pennsylvania; Louis Agassiz 
Fuertes, C. Wm. Beebe, Miss Mary Mann Miller, Miss 
Lilian G. Cook, John Lewis Childs, Mrs. Emeline T. 
Holden, and Arthur H. Helme, of New York; W. R. 
Davis, Miss Harriet E. Freeman, Miss Emma G. Cum- 
mings, Rev. W. R. Lord, Miss Harriet E. Richards 
and Mrs. K. Marrs, of Massachusetts; Vernon Bailey, 
W. H. Osgood, E. A. Goldman and Henry Oldys, of 
Washington, D. C.; Samuel N. Rhoads and La Rue 
K. Holmes, of New Jersey; Dr. Eugene E. Murphey, of 
Georgia; Rev. H. K. Job, of Connecticut; Professor T. 
Gilbert Pearson, of North Carolina; Mrs. Elizabeth 
B. Davenport, of Vermont; R. W. Williams, Jr., of 
Florida, and James H. Fleming, of Toronto, Canada. 

Chas. B. Cory was elected president; C. F. Batchelder 
and E. W. Nelson, vice-presidents; John H. Sage, sec- 
retary; Jonathan Dwight, Jr., treasurer; Frank M. 
Chapman, Ruthven Deane, A. K. Fisher, Thos. S. Rob- 
erts, Witmer Stone, William Dutcher and C. W. Rich- 
mond, members of the council. 

Dr. Samuel W. Woodhouse, of Philadelphia; Profes- 
sor Dean C. Worcester, of Manila, P. I.; Dr. E. C. 
Hellmayr, of Munich; Dr. Emil A. Goeldi, of Para, 
Brazil; Dr. Peter Sushkin, of Moscow, and Dr. Herluf 
Winge, of Copenhagen, were elected corresponding 





fellows. Eight associates were elected to the class 
known as members, and 104 new associates were 
elected. 


‘tuesday morning, Dr. A. K. Fisher gave a memorial 
address on Thomas Mcllwraith, whose death occurred 
Jan. 31, 1903. Mr. MclIlwraith was a founder and fel- 
low of the union, and, although deeply engrossed in 
business, never lost his taste for ornithology. His 
writings relate mainly to the birds of Hamilton, On- 
tario. : : 

Mr. Frank M. Chapman’s account of an ornithologi- 
cal trip to the Pacific—illustrated as it was with many 
beautiful lantern slides—brought forcibly to mind the 
exceptional opportunities afforded the Eastern mem- 
bers of the union, by the Cooper Ornithological Club, 
to study the avifauna of the Pacific coast after ad- 
journment of the special meeting of the A. O. U., held 
in San Francisco during May, 1903. Other results of 
the trip were shown at the present congress. Dr. T. S. 
Palmer spoke of the bird colonies of the California and 
Oregon coasts. Mr. Chapman exhibited most excel- 
lent views of Farallone bird life, and described the 
different species found there, and Otto Widmann gave 
a list of the birds noted during a short stay in the 
Yosemite Valley. 

A paper on Bird Life on Laysan Island—an interest- 
ing but little known region—was presented by Walter 
K. Fisher, who had had extraordinary opportunities 
for photographing birds on that island. In the absence 
of the author the paper was read by Dr. A. K. Fisher, 
who also explained the slides. , 

Mr. Witmer Stone had gathered all obtainable mate- 
rial relating to John K. Townsend and William Gam- 
bel, and incorporated it in a paper of historical interest 
regarding these neglected ornithologists. Mr. Stone 
has a happy way of presenting historical facts, and the 
wish was expressed that his various papers on the 
older “birdmen” might be collected and published in a 
volume. 

Rev. H. K. Job showed a large series of lantern slides 
from photographs of birds taken in the bird rookeries 
of Cape Sable and the Florida Keys, and explained 
how he waited for haurs to obtain snapshots. In- 
genious expedients had to be resorted to to secure 
good results. 

Miss Mary Mann Miller described the nesting habits 
of the whippoorwill, and told interesting facts from per- 
sonal observation. 

Mr. Geo. Spencer Morris spoke of bird life at Cape 
Charles, Va., and referred to the decrease in recent 
years among the water fowl! feund at that noted re- 
sort. 

The report of the Committee on Protection of North 
American Birds, tead by its chairman, Mr. William 
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Dutcher, showed that satisfactory results had been ob- 
tained during the past year. This was made possible 
by the Thayer Fund—money secured through the ef- 
forts of Mr. Abbott H. Thayer. 

New Bird Studies in Old Delaware, by Samuel N. 
Rhoads and C. J. Pennock, brought out valuable orni- 
a facts relating to that apparently neglected 

tate. 

Invitations were received from the Exposition man- 
agement and Mayor of St. Louis to hold the 1904 con- 
gress in that city. 

The next annual meeting will be in Cambridge, Mass., 
commencing Nov. 28, 1904. 

Following is a list of the papers read at the sessions: 

In Memoriam: Thomas MclIlwraith. A. K. Fisher, 
Washington, D. C. 

Notes on the Bird Colonies of the California and 
Oregon Coasts. T. S. Palmer, Washington, D. C. 

Nesting Habits of Florida Herons. A. C. Bent, 
Taunton, Mass. : 

New Bird Studies in Old Delaware. Samuel N. 
Rhoads, Audubon, N. J., and Chas. J. Pennock, Ken- 
nett Square, Pa. 

The Asthetic Sense in Birds. 
ington, D. C. 

Notes on the Protected Birds on the Maine Coast, 
with Relation to Certain Economic Questions. A. H. 
Norton, Westbrooke, Me. 

Exhibition of Lantern Slides of Young Raptorial 
Birds, photographed by Thos. H. Jackson, near West 
Chester, Pa. Witmer Stone, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Views of Farallone Bird Life. Frank M. Chapman, 
New York City. 

The Bird Rookeries of Cape Sable and the Florida 
Keys. Illustrated with lantern slides. Herbert K. Job, 
Kent, Conn. 

A Winter Trip in Mexico. Illustrated with lantern 
slides. E. W. Nelson, Washington, D. C. 

Some Nova Scotia Birds. Spencer Trotter, Swarth- 
more, Pa. 

Nesting Habits of the Whip-poor-will. 
Miller, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Some Variations among North American Thrushes. 
J. Dwight, Jr., New York City. 

The Spring Migration of 1903 at Rochester, N. Y. 
E. H. Eaton, Rochester, N. Y. 

Warbler Migration in the Spring of 1903. W. W. 
Cooke, Washington, D. C. 

Some Birds of Northern Chihuahua. Wm. E. Hughes, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

A Reply to Recent Strictures on American Biologists. 
Leonhard Stejneger, Washington, D. C. 

The Exaltation of the Subspecies. J. Dwight, Jr., 
New York City. 

Variations in the Speed of Migration. W. W. Cooke, 
Washington, D. C 

An Ornithological Excursion to the Pacific. 
M. Chapman, New York City. 

Bird Life on Laysan Island. Illustrated with lan- 
tern slides taken by Walter K. Fisher. A. K. Fisher, 
Washington, D. C. 

Ten Days in North Dakota. Illustrated with lan- 
tern slides. W. L. Baily, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Two Neglected Ornithologists—John K. Townsend 
and William Gambel. Witmer Stone, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Bird Life at Cape Charles, Virginia. George Spen- 
cer Morris, Philadelphia, Pa. 

San Clemente Island and its Birds. Geo. F. Bren- 

O. Widmann, St. Lowis, Mo. 


inger, Phoenix, Arizona. 
ao Origin of Migration. P. A. Tavernier, Chicago, 


Henry Oldys, Wash- 


Mary Mann 


Frank 


Yosemite Valley Birds. 


A Contribution to the Natural History of the Cuckoo. 
M. R. Leverson, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mortality among Young Birds due to Excessive 
Rains. B.S. Bowdish, New York City. 

Collecting Permits: Their History, Objects and Re- 
strictions. T. S. Palmer, Washington, D. C. 

Report of the Chairman of the Committee on the 
Protection of North American Birds. Wm. Dutcher, 
New York City. 





Deer and Sleep. 


Deer reverse the apparent order of nature, for they 
sleep in the daytime and feed at night. How much sleep 
they do take is a matter of contention even among expe- 
rienced stalkers—some say little, others much. On the 
whole, we are inclined to agree with the former, for it has 
to be remembered that they chew the cud when lying 
down. Two most experienced and observant foresters, 
the one in Argyllshire, the other in Aberdeenshire, thus 
gave their opinions: Deer sleep or rest from about ten or 
eleven A. M. to four P. M.;” “Deer sleep from noon to 
five P. M.” 

It is no uncommon occurrence to come on deer asleep; 
a stalker in the Blackmount had the rare experience of 
coming upon a parcel of seven stags, all sound asleep. A 
herd was seen to move in Glenfeshie, but one stag re- 
mained behind, lying motionless. On a careful approach, 
he was found to be asleep. Perhaps, however, the oddest 
occurrence of this nature happened in Braemore, when a 
stalking party, on going up to the stag which had just 
been shot, found a three-year-old close to it fast asleep. 
In fact, it is by no means rare to get within a yard or 
two of a sleeping deer.—Scottish Ficld. 


The Nighthawk. 


New York, Nov. 23.—In your issue of November 21, 
Mr. Peter Flint expressed the desire to hear from some 
city watcher of the habits of the nighthawk, and. have 
his observations confirmed. 

I have heard the peculiar note of the bird, which Mr. 
Flint describes as Go-walk, on so many summer evenings 
during my residence on Central Park West that I cannot 
account for the ear of any intelligent listener having 
failed to hear it. To my mind, Go-walk by no means con- 
veys an idea of the sound. It is very. difficult to imi- 
tate, but I think can best be described by. saying that it 
resembles the twanging of a loose bass string of a guitar. 


~ | might add that most of my. observations of the bull: bats ° 


were made from near the top of the Hotel. Majestic, al- 
though I have also heard the note referred to while walk- 
ing in the park. pees G. B.. PERKINS. 
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The Game Laws in Brief 


és the standerd authority of fish and game laws of the United 
States and Canada. It tells warns and gi i 
~ in advertising pages list of some the 


Maine Bg Game. 


Bancor, Me., Nov. 21.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The feeling of dread with which residents of this State 
have opened their daily papers each morning for the 
last fortnight has, in a measure, passed away, as the 
number of accidental shootings seems to have been 
ended, at least for the time. So long had the State 
gone without this dreadful record recurring to anyone’s 
mind, that to have two or three so near together gave 
one an awful feeling of expectancy, and in many offices 
and homes the first inquiry of the day has been: “Well, 
who’s shot for a deer this morning?” 

Not that there has been such a large number of 
shooting accidents during this hunting season of 1903, 
rather on the contrary, but as one fatality in Maine— 
and another on the border and killing a Maine guide— 
came close to our own homes and kindred, one didn’t 
know what to expect next. It is devoutly trusted that 
the record will not be extended any further this year. 

Guide George H. Spinney, of Staceyville, who was 
so critically wounded in the thigh, is reported at the 
hospital in this city as doing nicely. The surgeon hav- 
ing his case directly in charge is quoted as saying that 
he hopes strongly to save the man’s leg, although when 
he was brought here it was feared that they might not 
be able to save his life, and they scarcely dared hope 
for any recovery without amputation. However, al- 
though the wounded man suffers great pain, still he is 
resting as comfortably as a man could be expected 
to with the bones of his thigh fairly shattered by a 
bullet, and barring unforeseen complications. Mr. 
Spaaey will some time be a well man and able to 
walk. 

Guide Charles Berry, of Katahdin Iron Works, was 
exonerated by a coroner’s jury of intentionally caus- 
ing the death of his fellow guide. Arthur Wilson, of 
Atkinson, whose name was at first erroneously sent 
out as Wilkins; but the authorities have taken the mat- 
ter up, and Mr. Berry is bound over in $500 for the 
grand jury, on the charge of manslaughter. 

A movement has been started among the guides for 
raising of a fund to help the widow and family of 
Wilson, who are. by his death, left destitute. and it is 
sincerely hoped that there may be a generous amount 
raised for their rehef. Wilson was among the best 
known of the guides in the “Iron Works” region, as 
those well acquainted with it alwavs speak of that sec- 
tion, and had been guiding there for many years. He 
leaves a family of four children, besides his wife and 
mother, and the blow falls heavily upon the stricken 
women. who thus have been cut off without warning 
from the support that they had, for so many years, 
leaned upon. 

And speaking of this matter of accidents, your cor- 
respondent w2s greatly surprised to read. in a recent 
edition of a Boston daily. a statement made by a re- 
turned sportsman that “the accidental shooting of 
hunters this year is greater than any other season I 
can remember. I know of several cases reported in the 
Maine papers that never got as far as Boston.”. Now, 
Maine’s record of accidental shooting has been any- 
thing but commendable in past seasons: in fact. our 
fair State has been pnt to the blush many times for 
her unenviable record in this particular. It was for 
this reason that the special law applying to such care- 
less shooting was passed, although, by the way, that 
law has never yet been enforced by arresting a careless 
shooter—and still, as shown by the season of 1902, 
there seemed little diminution in the number of these 
cases. This year, for the first time in years. the State 
has been comparatively free from “mistaken for game” 
cases, and the one fatality referred to in the fourth 
paragraph of this letter is, so far as your correspondent 
can find out, the only one taking place within Maine’s 
borders since Oct. 1. There have been numerous 
suspicious cases, which the imaginative have thought 
betrayed accidents, such as that of the young woman 
who came out from camp and was carried across the 
platform from one train to another. The writer was 
assured that it was a case of accidental shooting; but 
later met the physician who treated that same young 
lady for pneumonia in her camp, far inland. As soon 

s she was able to be moved the homeward journey 
was’ begun, but it was disease and not injury that 
ailed her walking machinery. It is hardly fair to blame 
Maine with more of these accidents than belong to her, 
and those who have watched the progress oi the game 
season this year feel encouraged that the slate has 
been kept so nearly clean. 

The past week can scarcely go down as ahead of 
any other week of the moose season, nor yet as a 
record breaking week for deer shipments, unless it may 
perhaps be awarded the “booby” prize on both counts. 
More dissatisfied und unsuccessful hunters have been 
returning home during the week than in all the rest 
of the season taken together, according to the judg- 
ment of a man well informed in such matters, and who 
keeps a close watch on these things. This is scarcely 
due to any diminution in the supply of game. On the 
contrary there is still enough in the woods, but the re- 
cent snow storm, which made such fine hunting for a 
day or two, softened slightly and then froze. so that 
_ the woods are more noisy than before the snow fell at 
all, if that were possible, and the unhappy hunters have 
been wishing for the time of leaf carpeted forest. since 
then one gets a few minutes of fairly decent footing in 
the early morning, anyway. 

lore, comparatively few moose and deer have 
deca shipped out, amd the majority of those seqm jo 





have been killed on the last snow before it crusted over. 

Some parties have met with success as great as it 
was unexpected, in two different cases coming upon 
bull moose fighting, and killing them both. in one 
case two cousins Olamon, P. D. and N. B. Harris, 
were out on a hunt and were about discouraged, not 
having seen moose or deer for the day, and were about 
to shoot a hedgehog with a revolver when they heard 
a grest noise not far off. Invcstigation revealed two 
big bulls having a battle to the death, and as soon as 
they got near enough to make their aim sure, they 
dropped both combatants, and took their carcasses to 
Boston. 

In the other case, two men went out from Portage 
on a hunt, Percy Porter, of Presque Isle, and Harry 
Dorman, of Portage, and, they, too, discovered a couple 
of bulls fighting, so that they crept up near and dropped 
them both. 

The new license law, which was passed ostensibly to 
keep out the Ohio hunters who came here to slaughter 
the game ly wholesale, and to hunt without guides 
and to eat their own provisions. seems to have kept out 
a few of them, as few of the large parties from Western 
States are reported this season. Nevertheless, from 
personal acquaintance with some of the Western hunt- 
ers who have come in large parties before, the writer 
knows of several of them who have been here this 
season, and taken home their supply of game, and they 
weren't called pot-hunters, or forest gorillas, or any- 
thing objectionable, yet one of them carried home more 
deer than he has in the past done at all times. Those 
who met them found that it was actually a pleasure to 
meet these gentlemen from , who, this time, are 
recognized as sportsmen becatse they pay the license 
fee. From personal acquaintance with many of this 
class, your correspondent is glad that he can say of 
them as a whole, that they are law abiding, keen and 
as welcome hunters as the majority of those who seek 
recreation in the Maine woods, and they are willing to 
prove it by paying a license fcc for the privilege that, 
in some other State, they would have to pay for, per- 
haps, as well. But could one get at the exact figures 
the number of those from the West who have taken 
two deer apiece out of the State this fall would be sur- 
prising to those who insisted that “it” would “keep 
them out.” 

If the whole fund received from the sale of licenses 
is applied to the proper protection of the big game, 
Maine's gaine ought to be well watched the coming 
year, and one will merely need to look up a warden to 
learn where an abundant supply is when another season 
rolls around. Maine’s wonderful supply of game has 
increased in spite of a lack of full protection. but it 
can undoubtedly stand a tremendously increased 
amount of protection from irresponsible rifles, at all 
seasons of the year. 

Bangor entertained, between trains, a distinguished 
party of sportsmen en route from New Brunswick to 
Washington.. They were Hon. J. R: Garfield. of the 
new Federal Department of Commerce, and Chief 
Forester (Gifford Pinchot. They had been on the 
Tobique, and returned through Aroostook county, 
bringing with them to Bangor two handsome caribou 
heads and a buck’s head. 

Leavirg out the two Sundays between now and the 
end of the month, there are but seven days of hunting 
left during which one may kill a moose, and a good, 
deep snow is what those still remaining in the woods, 
and going in for a late trip, are hoping for. After such 
a storm a Lig increase in the moose record may be 
confidently ex; ccted, unless it is postponed too long. 

Hersert W. Rowe. 


What About the Woodcock? 


Ecmira, N. Y., Nov. 20—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Under the above heading I noted in the last Forest AND 
Stream that you wished shooters to write you what of 
the woodcock for this season, now so néarly gone. 

In this section the fall flight was good, and bags of 15 
to 25 cock to two men were common. 

However, the flight did not seem to extend far; sa 
from thirty to fifty miles east and west was the limit 
when any good bags were made that I know of. As you 
say, a good shot with a light weight 26-inch 12 or 16 
gauge, cylinder bore gun and a good dog, can kill too 
many of the noble brown birds that we now see so few of 
in a day, if he happens to get into the fall flight. Thus, 
my friend, Mr. E. A. Haley, of Bath, N. Y., and I were 
out after grouse; we started to go through a small piece 
of lowland in the woods. Four woodcock were there, 
the dogs stood, four birds got up and were dead almost 
before one could tell what they were. 

There is no summer cock shooting in this State, I am 
glad to say. Pennsylvania has the month of July, but 
what pleasure there is in July game shooting I, for one, 
cannot see. 

Referring to the woodcock shooting in the south, I am 
about to take a southern trip, and mean to learn all I can 
about my favorite game bird while there, 

Grouse have acted very qncerly all this season, until 
about a week ago. They were very wild, Id not lay 
to the dog, were scattered all over the country, one, two, 
and three in a place. 

Within the past week they commenced to act as of old; 
the dogs could get close points, and when one walked in 
ahead of the dog and sent 31 — of Walsrode and 
1 ounce of No. 6 shot at them frem a 26-inch 12-gauge 
cylinder bore gun, why it mide the feathers fly—if they 
did sometimes fly off with the bird. EH. K. 








Sprincrretp, Mass., Nov. 19.—The editorial in this 
week’s number of Forest anp Stagam.on “What o1 the 
Woodcock?” has struck a note which is close to the 
hearts of most of the New England hunters The 
of the woodcock seems almost history now, 
year, the swi ittle fellows are not meat as plenti- 
ful around this salen of the country as they 
or even five, years ago. 


i 


locality for many years. Time was when S. T. Hammond 
and his dog Mack would go romping out. into the covers 
between this city and the Wilbraham hills and come back 
at night with twenty-five or thirty birds. But Mr. Ham. 
mond seldom saw a bird which failed to go home with 
him at night. There are a few broods of the long-billed 
fellows raised in our swamps each season, and these fy. 
nish a meager beg in the early part of October. Toward 
the middle of the month the flight birds begin to drop 
into the covers, and after the first two or three cold 
nights we have a few days’ good shooting with these 
visitors. But they stay only a short time, and then the 
woodcock season is over. 

This year the flight was scattering, and the warm 
weather made the birds linger with us longer than usual 
but they were crafty with the craft of the woodcock 
Your editorial says “the woodcock is so easily killed 
and flies so slowly * * * that he does not have half 
a chance for his life.” I wish that the man who wrote 
that could come up here and go through a beautiful cover 
just over the Connecticut line with us. He would see 
old Dustaway and his mates working through the pret- 
tiest cover of New England alders that he ever saw, and 
he would hear an occasional woodcock whistle up from 
under the nose of some staunch old dogs and give the 
most beautiful exhibition of cockscrew flight that he 
could wish to see, and if he stopped one out of three birds 
we would take our hats off to him and say that he was 
a shot among shooters. 

This fall the woodcock have been in fine condition— 
the few which have been found. One killed last week, a 
beautifully feathered cock bird, weighed 8 ounces. The 
young birds have attained their full growth. Up here we 
blame the people in the north woods and the southern 
corn fields for the growing scarcity of our woodcock. 
While at the Rangeley Lakes this fall reports were heard 
on all sides of the large number of woodcock in the 
covers, and since then people in that section have written 
of bags of twenty and twenty-five birds killed in a day. 
These are the birds which would naturally drift into the 
Massachusetts covers in their flight to the south, and 
these big bags are the chief cause of the passing of the 
woodcock with us. Of the slaughter of the king of the 
sporting birds: in the south, your southern correspondents 
will have much to say, both for and against, but we New 
Englanders hope that it will be mostly agajnst. 

CLick 





New York, Nov. 20.—Editor Forest and Stream: | 
have been out for woodcock, commencing October 14, 
with the following result: 2, 1, 7, 1, 4, 6, 4, 4, 3, 6, 2, and 
the last time, November 18, when I got 4, making a total 
cf 44 birds killed within twenty-six miles of New York 
City Hall. I know of two other gunners that hunted in 
the same vicinity with about the same success. 

I can say that | found as many birds as I have any year 
in the last twenty years, but surely not as many as when 
I commenced, fifty-two years ago. E. S. 


North Carolina Game and Fish 


Ratzicn, N.C, Nov. 18—The hunting season in 
North Carolina has so far been unfavorable, the weather 
during November having been unusually dry, and for the 
most part warm, with temperatures on some days as 
high as 75 in the shade. Some good bags of partridges 
have been made, however, though the birds are mainly in 
thickets along the streams, many of the streamlets being 
quite dry. It is. found that even yet a number of the 
birds are not grown. This was the case last year also. 
Many sportsmen hold the view that it would be better to 
have the shooting season begin December 1, and last three 
months. In Mecklenburg county there are only two 
months of open season—December and January. Arrests 
have been made there of persons violating the law by hav- 
ing birds in possession. 

The portection of partridges this year, under the Audu- 
bon law, is found to be very satisfactory for the first 
year’s operation of the new Audubon law. There are 
complaints in some counties by local sportsmen that now- 
residents are violating the State game laws. As yet there 
are wardens for only about fifteen of the ninety-seven 
counties. The Governor issues commissions to these upon 
the recommendation of Gilbert Pearson, the secretary of 
the State Audubon Society. The law is generally very 
well received and prosecutions under it for the killing of 
partridges and turkeys are having a good effect. ; 

There is plenty of big game in the eastern counties: 
deer shooting is good, turkeys are quite abundant, and 
some bear have already been killed. Newberne is quite 
a center for sportsmen. There are large lakes of fresh 
water owned by the State, not very far from there, which 
afford not only fine shooting for ducks, but also give 
sportsmen a good opportunity to find game in the woods 
surrouméing these waters. Hyde county is also a capital 
place for shooting large game. As yet the duck shooting 
on the sound has been poor, owing to the warm weather. 
It seems to be certain that more sportsmen from the north 
will be in the State this year than ever before. Many 
have leased lands for the hunting privileges, though i 
some counties this sort of thing is entirely unknown. 

Partridges are, in the last few years, more and more 
acquiring the habit of taking to trees, this being certainly 

case in this section of the State. There never was 
so much food for birds before. Not only is there a ‘arg¢ 
crop of natural food this season, but the acreage in peas, 
of the kind known as the cow pea, is by far larger than 
ever before in most parts of the State: Questions are 
frequently asked the writer as to the best places in the 
State to visit for partridge shooting. It would be very 
difficult to designate such points, as the shooting 's ce™ 
tainly good in at least fifty counties west of the moun 
tains, there not being a great many birds west of the 
blue ri:tge. 

‘rhe fishing this season has been very good on the coast, 

rliculacly of the trout, which are so highly prized nort 

of t trout ever taken in the State was 
caught w! near the mouth of Neuse River. It 

i cen pounds and was sent to New York upot 
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There is a fine pack a few miles south of Raleigh belong- 
ing to a Mr. Stephenson. For many years the late Mr. 
William Boylan kept a noted pack here, and later Mr. 
Campbell had a fine one. There are plenty of foxes this 
season, and they are seen within a mile or two of this 


ity. 

The United States Fish Commission car has been here 
and in other points in this section for 2 week or more, 
distributing black bass and bream, mainly to private 
pends. The fishing for black bass (called here chub and 
perch) has been excellent all the atitumn, in fact un- 
usually good. 

Mr. William Robbins, whose home is two miles from 
Raleigh, is breeding beagles for use in rabbit hunting on 
his extensive farm. He has had bad fortune in losing 
some of his finest dogs. 


Vermont Game. 


Enossurc Fats, Vt., Nov. 16—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Where are the wild geese? Up to the present 
time but a few small flocks have put in an appearance in 
this vicinity. This must mean mild weather away north, 
and when they do come their stay with us will be but for 
a short time, as our marshes will soon be frozen up solid. 

The migratory flight of birds southward is a thing but 
imperfectly understood by the general public. It is our 
belief that many times the migratory flight of birds is 
high in the air, and that they fly long distances without 
stopping to feed or rest. 

Late one afternoon in October some years ago we wit- 
nessed such a flight. Figuratively speaking the heavens 
above were full of birds of all kinds and sizes going 
southward. The geese, ducks, gulls, and other variety 
vf large birds were flying very high, mere specks in the 
air, and without doubt extended far beyond the vision 
of the naked eye. Their cries and calls made such a 
clamor that the noise first called my attention to the 
flight. 

hey were all flying in a slow plodding kind of a way, 
as though they had come a long distance and had still a 
long journey ahead of them to go. With the exception oi 
the strata of bluebirds who were quite near the ground, the 
old birds were going on at a steady gait, but the young 
birds were darting about here and there and chirrupping 
in a frolicsome manner, as though they considered this 
migratory business a great lark; they would alight on a 
stump or a rock for a moment, then rush on to catch up 
with the old parent birds. A severe cold wave followed 
this flight which brought our pleasant weather to a sud- 
den close. . 

As for game notes in this vicinity this season, native 
bred ducks have been quite abundant in our marshes, and 
in some localities the ruffed grouse and woodcock have 
been very plentiful, though most of the woodcock were 
flight birds. Where the late frosts last spring did not 
toch and destroy the nuts, gray squirrels are fairly plen- 
tiiul. The farmers’ friends, ‘red foxes, are here in 
soodly numbers. A couple of our local hunters have so 
far bagged eleven of the mouse hunters. From the 
general smell around the country we should say that the 
skunk trapper is meeting with powerful success. It is a 
fact of natural history not generally known that the color 
of the skunk found up among the rocky hills is far 
biacker than those found down on the sandy plains. 

We have no report as yet as to the exact number of 
deer killed in this State during the past open season. It 
will quite likely excecd that of past years. A large num- 
ber of does have been reported as being found shot. 

We have always claimed that too short an open season 
is a grave mistake. If we are to have an open season, 
we should have one long enough to rob it of its novelty. 
During the short open season of ten days the whole male 
population of our country and many of our neighbors 
were out with guns, and scouring through our small 
woods they started out every deer, who were almost sure 
to bump aginst a fellow with a loaded gun, and it is a 
wonder that any escaped without being either killed or 
wounded, and too many of the gunners that were out 
would blaze away at anything that was a deer, which 
accounts for the large number of dead does and fawns 
found lying about our fields, food for foxes and skunks. 

With a sixty-day open season on deer, very few of our 
farmer boys would go out deer hunting unless they saw 
a buck crossing their fields, and then there would be no 
mad rush and excitement which causes so much illegal 
shooting. Our motto is “Either a close season or one 

long enough to rob it of its novelty,” then only one deer 
with horns to be killed by any one person, and have the 
penalty for illegal killing a term in the workhouse as well 
as a og this would in a great measure keep in check 
a set of lawless fellows who are loafing around with a 

n when they should be at work. Regarding a license 
for non-residents, that will come when we have salaried 


game wardens. STANSTEAD. 


The Scarcity of the Partridge. 


What is going to be done to save the partridge? is the 
question that confronts sportsmen, and which the next 
Legislature will be asked to decide, says the Worcester, 
Mass., Telegram. The partridge is being shot to extinc- 
tion, and in the opinion of A. B. F. Kinney, one of 
Worcester’s best known sportsmen, and first vice-president 
of the Massachusetts Fish and Game Commission, some- 
thing has got to be done to save the bird. 

It is Mr. Kinney’s recommendation that sportsmen de- 
cide on some plan that wil] be the most feasible from all 
points of view, incorporate it in a bill to the Legislature, 
and have laws made that will preserve the bird. In the 
opinion of Mr. Kinney and other sportsmen, the partridge 
will be extinct in this State in three years unless some- 
thing is done. ; eo ‘ 

In the hunting season for birds, which is now coming 
to a close, ther+ has been the greatest scarcity of par- 
tridge that has been known in some years. One reason 

or this was weather in the spring which killed 
but were raised. Hunting has 
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comes the question of where the young are to come from 
next year. The point has been reached, in the opinion of 
Worcester hunters, where a halt has to be called to save 
the bird at all. 

This week two men were in the woods hunting par- 
tridges for two days, having two dogs with them. This 
combination of twos scared up just six partridge. It was 
clear to the hunters that of these six every bird was an 
old one, and cautious enough to get out of the way of 
the hunters. The hunters covered twenty-five miles of 
ground on their trip without securing a single partridge. 
Another hunter, who had been out three days a week 
since the hunting season’ opened, says he has not seen a 
young bird this year. 

Reports come from Connecticut and Vermont showing 
the same conditions. Letters to hunting papers from 
these States state that the shortage of partridge is greater 
than ever experienced before, and the question is askd on 
all sides, what is going tobe done to save the partridge? 

It is up to the hunters and sportsmen to take up the 
matter in a fair way and decide what is going to be done. 
If the present method goes on there is no chance, in the 
opinion of Mr. Kinney, of saving the partridge. If the 
hunter wants to exterminate the bird from New England’ 
and pre up his pleasant and exciting hunting trips for 
the favorite game of this. section of the country, he 
has only to continue in the old rut and go on shooting the 
old birds, while no young are being hatched. 

Mr. Kinney told a reporter for the Telegram last night 
that he saw two plans which the sportsmen might adopt 
to save the partridge. One is to settle yes or no whether 
to stop hunting the partridge altogether for a year or two. 
If this course is adopted it will give the birds a chance. to 
get started again and get numbers enough so that they 
can withstand hunting. 

The second plan and the one which Mr. Kinney is in 
favor of, is for the Legislature to pass a bili which will 
limit the number of partridge and other game which 
a man can shoot. Mr. Kinney would recommend that a 
hunter be allowed to shoot not more than two partridge, 
two woodcock, and half a dozen quail a day. Or if this 
is not satisfactory, limit hunting to two or three days a 
week, and allow no hunting on other days. 

His opinion is that the hunters and sporting men do 
not want the season cut off or taken away entirely, and 
that a fair adjustment of game to each hunter will have 
equally as good effect in saving the birds. 

The plan of limiting the amount of game to be killed 
ought to satisfy every legitimate hunter, he says. It will 
give the hunter an opportunity to roam and scour the 
brush to his heart’s content and give him game enough to 
satisfy the desires of any ordinary sportsman. The hun- 
ter gets the same amount of recreation and sport as if he 
attempted wholesale slaughter of the birds. 

Mr. Kinney says he would like to see a bill framed for 
the Legislature with some satisfactory adjustment of the 
game limit to save the partridge and other game. He 
says he believes in receiving through the Telegram the 
version of hunters of Worcester county on the question. 
There is no doubt but that some provision will come 
up in the next Legislature for the preservation of par- 
tridge, he says. 





Massachusetts Deer. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Nov. 19.—Deer are increasing 
rapidly in this section of New England, and it is no un- 
common: sight to see a doe or a buck in the edge of the 
woods or to find the little sharp cut hoof prints in the 
sand of a wooded road. The laws of both Massachusetts 
and Connecticut forbid the killing or hunting of deer, yet 
some are killed each season, for there are always men 
who have not the good of the sportsman at heart. A 
case of a deer being killed by hunters was reported from 
Somers, Conn., last week, and Game Warden Eaton, of 
Stafford Springs, is now investigating the case. The case 
is a peculiar one, and has a rather humorous side which 
shows that it is an ill wind which blows nobobdy good. 
Henry A. Root, formerly of New York, but now closely 
connected with the Butte copper interests, has a sum- 
mer home in Somers, and the other morning sent one of 
his men to the village on an errand. As the man was 
criving through the woods he heard a crashing in the 
brush and stopped his horse to see what the matter was. 
Soon a large doe came out on the bank above him, stag- 
gered for a moment, and then fell down into the road, 
cead. The man got down to examine the deer and found 
two bullet holes in its neck, and it had bied to death be- 
cause of them. Someone had tried to kill the deer, but 
had only wounded it, and it escaped from them. The man 
put the carcass in his team and drove back to the Root 
homestead with it. So Mr. Root had the venison and 
the game warden is hot on the track of the men who 
were instrumental in his getting it. CLIick. 





Editor Forest and Stream: 

This article is written with the hope that every Massa- 
chusetts sportsman who reads it will lend his hearty sup- 
port for the enforcement of the existing deer law and to- 
ward the enactment of any law to further protect the 
deer in this State. 

In the small space of territory within the towns of 
Barnstable, Falmouth, Mashpee, and Sandwich, a terri- 
tory about fifteen miles square, there are at the present 
time probably 200 to 250 deer. Now, if these deer were 
left unmolested to increase as they naturally would, it 
would be but a few years before it would be no uncom- 
mon sight to see them almost anywhere in our woods. 

But are they left unmolested? 

Far from it. 

It seems to be an unwritten law in this section that if 
anyone wishes to hunt deer no one will say anything 
about it. 

The way people here speak about it is this: “Oh, well! 
If the ‘boys’ round here want to get a deer or two in the 
winter I don’t object.” 

Now, suppose we follow this line of reasoning to its 
logical conclusion, what will be the result? I can name 
in the town of Sandwich, with its 1,400 inhabitants, fifty 
hunters, and the proportion will hold good in the other 
towns. Now, if each one took advantage of this un- 
written right, how long would it be until there was not 
a dest in this section? : 
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Of course all do not take advantage of this state of 


affairs, but there are a few game hogs who do, and who 
also abuse the privilege by bringing in their friends from 
Rhode Island, New York, and from many of the larger 
cities of Massachusetts—Boston, Cambridge, Newton, and 
others, with the assurance, “Oh, you need not be afraid: 
No one will bother you.” 

Now, ‘to my mind, and to that of a number of others 
here, it is high time that this business was stopped. I 


‘do not wish to blame the Massachusetts Fish and Game 


Commission in this matter, because with the number of 
deputies and. the small appropriation which they have, it 
is very hard to cover all parts of the State. 

It does, however, seem too bad that what is probably 
the largest colony of deer in the State cannot be better 
protected. 

I sincerely hope that every sportsman who reads this 
article will exert what influence he may possess to bring 
about a different condition -of affairs. 

Of course a few persons in this section who wish to see 
the law enforced can do but little, but the united effort 
cf the sportsmen throughout the State can do much to 
stop this violation of the law. Therefore, fellow sports- 
men, I appeal to you. If you have any influence which 
you can bring to bear on this matter, either through 
legislation, through the Massachusetts Fish and Game 
Protective Association, or through the Massachusetts 
Fish and Game Commission, do exert that influence both 
in the interest of this section and of the State in general. 

Jamzs M. McAroxe, 


@Sanpwicn, Mass. 


Mud-Sounding in the Adirondacks. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I once gave your réaders an account of ‘the attempts of 
a tenderfoot to explore the outlet of a certain pond, 
specially with reference to the mud on the bottom. Al- 
though he was long-legged and fell in: twice—each time 
he attempted to cross on a fallen tree—he did not find 
the bottom. This season another young man at the same 
pond and outlet met with better success, for he used more 
of his length. With his fiancé, some other ladies, and 
two guides, he had gone to the pond to give the ladies 
a camping trip, and incidentally to kill a deer. The pond 
has long had a reputation for deer. It is likely to have 
for some other things. 

The young man had not got a deer—he must shoot 
something. A little bird, a “tip-up,” took most convenient 
position on a rock along shore some two or three rods 
from the rock on which the mighty hunter was standing 
with one of the ladies. The gun was leveled with deadly 
precision—a glance—and it belched forth its deathful 
charge. What became of the bird deponent saith not— 
the young man was of more consequence. He lost his 
balance by the recoil of his gun and fell backward into 
the mud and water. He went in nearly to his neck, and 
was rapidly disappearing, when the lady on the rock 
coolly stooped and seizing him by the collar drew him 
up beside her. As a retriever she was entirely successful. 
Then one of the guides took him in charge. They went 
to camp; he stripped, put on a long waterproof (too 
late), and assisted the guide in drying his clothes. Be- 
tween them they managed to burn up his underwear and 
to burn so large a hole in his trousers that one of the 
ladies had to remove a skirt and with it patch the trousers 
in order that the poor fellow might return to the hotel 
decently. It is believed that in his mud-sounding he 
touched bottom. It is certain that his experience afforded 
great amusement to the entire party. Whether he is still 
ambitious to slay a deer is unknown to 

JUVENAL. 


How to Cook a Duck. 


Twin Lakes, near Rockwell City, Iowa, Nov. 7.—Edi- 
tor Forest and Stream: The rest of the boys are down- 
stairs occupied with fifty-two small pieces of pasteboard, 
and I am sure they must be patriotic, because they are 
exhibiting the national colors in front of them in small 
round objects, like buttons, each contributing to a pile in 
the middle of the table, this pile being awarded to one of 
the party after comparing the pictures on the pasteboards. 
The copy of Forest AND STREAM which I carry in my grip 
on these trips offers me more pleasure than the proceed- 
ings downstairs possibly could. But I had no sootier 
begun to read it than I encountered something which 
makes me grab for pencil and paper. For this thing can’t 
be passed over. Under the head of “Camp Cookery,”-on 
page 359, November 7, J. W. B. appeals to you for bread, 
and verily you have cast a rock at him—literally, too, 
for if he follows the advice to parboil ducks he will get a 
“rocky” result. Now, when the criminal code is revised 
with due regard to the rights of men who spend their 
time and money and invigorate their bodies to bring the 
most toothsome piece of wild game to the table, it will be 
written down a crime, as it surely is a sin, to parboil a 
duck. Seneca’s only hope for forgiveness lies in the fact 
that he says a duck “may be parboiled.” Yes, it may, 
and the unappreciative cook sometimes does parboil it, 
but it is a sad mistake. It takes the rich juice out of the 
meat and makes it dry and flat. It is astonishing how few 
cooks who can do almost everything very well, know how 
to cook a duck. Even those who have been doing it for 
years sometimes fail miserably, and I am sure their “men 
folks” don’t go hunting for the sake of the delicious duck 
meat, which they do not get. One other thing not to do, 
and then in a few words what to do: Never skin a duck; 
I am almost ashamed to intimate that such a caution is | 
necessary, but it is sometimes done. It lets the juice out | 
and makes the meat dry, tough, hard, and altogether | 
unpalatable. / 

After the bird has hung in cold storage, not drawn, for 
from three to fifteen days, pick it very carefully, dry, | 
never scald. Singe very little, and only when absolutely 
necessary. Dress the duck with extreme care and nicety. 
Now we are ready to decide whether the bird shall taste 
“strong” of the wild flavor or not. Many sportsmen want 
this strong wild flavor, and for them no further cleaning 
should be The bird may then be prepared for roast- 
ing or ing, as desired. But the great majority of 

the wildness slightly tamed, toned. down and, 
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made more delicate, and this is easily done by thoroughly 
washing the inside with cold water and wiping with a 
cloth until the cavity is perfectly clean, for it is the clotted 
blood and other deposits that make ducks tasie “strong.” 
The flesh of the edible wild duck, properly treated, is 
not “strong.” We have revealed this fact at our own 
table to people who had an avowed aversion to wild duck, 
and did not know how sweet, tender, juicy, and delicateiy 
flavored it could be. 

The tastes of people differ as to dressing, but it is well 
to have it moist, and plenty of finely chopped apple or 
celery is. excellent for this purpose. No duck, however 
small, is as good without dressing as with it; but for 
those who do not care for it, a teaspoonful of currant 
jelly on the inside is sufficient. When the birds are 
placed in the roaster (breast down, to allow all the juices 
to remain in the thick meat of the breast), lay across the 
back of each duck two very thin slices of the best bacon 
you can get—vary the quantity according to the size and 
fatness of the birds. Always use a tightly covered roaster 
t9 retain all the steam and flavor. This bacon, if it is of 
the right quality, will mellow the taste of the meat and 
add fiavor to the gravy. Another caution: Deo not roast 
the ducks toc long. Twesty minutes leaves the mezt 
very rare, and from thirty to forty minutes roasts it for 
the average taste. More than this in a good oven, with 
a covered roaster, will overdo it. Of course, ovens 
differ, and with a slow fire a longer time is required. 

All this is for home use, of course, as the operation has 
always been directed at our house, adding greatly to the 
pleasure and profit derived from our game. 

F. W. B. 





Staten Island Robin Shooters. 


Prince’s Bay, N. Y., Nov. 18—Editor Forest and 
Stream: The following will show how things go somc- 
times-—not always, but sometimes. It is from the Rich- 
mond County Advance: 

“As Game Protector Edgar Hicks boarded a Midland 
car at New Dorp on Wednesday evening, November 11, 
his attention was attracted by a bundle carried by an 
Italian. On investigation he found that it contained 
twenty-four robins. He then placed the Italian and his 
companion under arrest, and had them locked up at 
police headquarters, Stapleton. The men, who proved to 
be Charles Bresopti and H. Cantulppi, were arraigned 
before Magistrate Marsh the next morning and dis- 
charged.” 

Now, these Italians felt bad; they did not want their 
names to appear in print, one of them especially. He said 
he was an editor of a newspaper. The words were put 
in their mouths that they were ignorant of the law, etc. 
When searched the editor of the newspaper had in his 
pocket a gun large enough to be mounted on the bow of 
the Cherokee for her trip to blockaded ports. An officer 
tried to have him punished for carrying concealed 
weapons; but no, he was a gentleman, and did not know 
it was against the law; and he was cleared, and did not 
ask for a permit to do so again. 

This is only one case. Others have been different. But 
it’s a bad precedent to have established. Now read the 
paper and see how they do it in Hoboken. It goes to 
show that when a man is violating the law in Jersey no 
song and dance act by his colleagues can help him out. 
Italians seem to have the right of way in the slaughter 
of our song birds. ee 





Game Preserves. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

By the heading over my last week’s scrap I fear you are 
giving out a wrong impression. I am not opposed tu 
game preserves of the right kind; but I object to any 
clubs having jurisdiction over ten or fifteen miles of coun- 
try, so that if a man wants to get across that region he 
must go a day’s journey round. It would be a nice little 
arrangement if that part of the country should be settled 


If I were the autocrat of America, no club or set cf 
men should own more than 5,000 acres instead of 15,000 
or 20,000 which some clubs have. 

I cannot understand how an intelligent man who has 
the slightest regard for his fellow mortals can assist in 
framing such a set of laws as those by which the Bloom- 
ing Grove Park Association attempted to control the 
country round them; and common sense should have 
shown them that they were unconstitutional. Moderate 
sized game parks are well enough, if properly managed, 
but if controlled by selfishness in such a way as to incite 
outsiders to acts of destruction by fire, and even the ex- 
tremity of murder, I am not in sympathy with them. 

Diwyrmus. 

Sr. Aususting, Nov. 21. 


Ramapo Valley Grouse. 


In 1890, or year thereabouts, Mr. Justus Von Lengerke 
killed seven ruffed grouse in one day in the Ramapo Val- 
ley, near Oakland, N. J. This has been the top valley 
record for many years. Many attempts have been made 
to tie or surpass it. This may seem, to the uninitiated, 
to be an easy matter. Those who have shot in the Ram- 
apo Mountains know that it is not. The shooting 
is of the most difficult kind. However, on Wednesday 
of last week, Capt. A. W. Money, of Oakland, tied the 
record of seven ruffed grouse in the Ramapo Valley, and 
has a just feeling of satisfaction over the difficult per- 
formance. It will probably be over another decade before 
this record is tied again. 


The New York Deer Hounding Law. 


THE following resolution was passed unanimously by 
the Essex county supervisors last week: 

“Resolved, That the Board of Supervisors of Essex 
county put themselves on record as favoring hounding, 
and the repeal of the Malby law known as the anti-hound- 
ing law, and that a copy of this resolution be forwarded 
their representatives in the State Legislature.” 

This action is intended to assist Assemblyman Graff in 
his efforts for the — of the hounding law, and it will 
also serve to prove falsity of the statement attributed 
to Chief Protector Pond that Essex 








county wants a non; 


hounding law. Mr. Pond as an author and advocate of 
the law might naturally be expected to make such a state- 
ment, but every resident of Essex county knows it to be 
contrary to fact. The hounding law is not popular, 
and it is not enforced, and Protector Pond knows that it 
is not enforced. Why, then, continue such a lw? If 
Protector Pond is consistent he should use-his efforts for 
the repeal of a measure which he does not enforce and 
which seems to throw all game laws into bad repute. 
J. B. BurnHaAm. 


Shooting Casualties in Ontario. 


THE nuinber of men shot in Ontario through being mis- 
taken for deer or through criminal carelessness, appears 
to have been larger in the deer hunting. season which 
has just ended than in any previous one. It is hard to 
understand how any man whose sight is good enough 
to enable him to see and shoot deer can mistake a man 
for a deer unless he is drunk or partly so. It is possible 
that most of the accidents have been due to the too com- 
mon idea among hunters that they are not fully equipped 
unless they carry whisky flasks. ‘Whisky or other liquer 
is all very well in a hunting camp, to be used medicinally 
there or when the hunters come in chilled or wet; but 
the man who carries it in the woods along with his rifle 
is dangerous to all others in his neighborhood. We have 
laws to punish those who take human life through 
criminal carelessness. If they do not apply to the hunters, 
with or without flasks, drunk or sober, who shoot men 
they should be amended at once.—Canadian Champion, 
November 19. 


Carrier Pigeon Shot. 


AmacGAnsett, L. 1, Nov. 23—On November 14 one of 
our young sportsmen shot at five birds flying high over 
his head, and accidentally, I suppose, wing-tipped one, 
which proved to be a pigeon. On its leg was an alumi- 
num band with the letters P. F. and the figures 41,940 
stamped thereon. 

The bird is alive, and will be returned to its owner by 
request. Drwon CONKLIN. 


Sea and River ishing. 


All communications intended for Forest anp Stream should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream FB. Co., 
New Y«erk, and not to any individual connected with 








The Game Laws in Beief, 


is the standard authority of fish and game laws of the United 
States and Canada. It tells everything and gives it t; 
See in advertising pages list of some of the dealers who handle 


Fish and Fishing. 


In Defense of the Pike. 


“A Frienp of the Pike, who has written me a stinging 
criticism of the supposed position that this wolf of the 
water should be exterminated from the northern lakes 
and streams of Quebec, waxes quite warm in praise of the 
game qualities of Esox lucius. He suggests that there is 
something of a conspiracy among modern writers on fish 
and fishing against the continued existence of the pike in 
angling waters, but reminds me that Dr. G. Brown Goode 
classed him among the game fishes, and that Mr. Tomlin 
thus eloquently defends him: “I care not if this family 
are the sharks of fresh water, they are entitled to fair 
play. His Satanic Majesty is never so black as he is 
painted, so the Esox lucius is cousin german to the 
Nobilor vulgate mascalonge, and partakes of his noble 
nature. He is a foeman worthy the steel of the most ar- 
dent angler. Some anglers call the family ‘snakes’ I 
pity them. Go where pike can be found, fish for them 
with legitimate tackle, and give them a fair chance, and 
they will give just as much Pleasure as any royal small- 
mouth bass that ever swam.’ 

My correspondent is altogether wrong in his assumption 
that I am anxious to see the pike exterminated from our 
northern waters. Like him, I have fished for it in Lake 
St. John and in the Peribonca River, from, which the 
largest specimens reported in America, so far as I have 
been able to ascertain, have been taken, one of which 
weighed 49 pounds and the other 42. And I have enjoyed 
the sport, though it had not the same attraction for me 
that the same art had as a boy, when I trolled for “Jack” 
in English waters. Nor am I able to agree with Mr. 
Tomlin that the pike will afford the same sport that the 
small-mouth black bass does. 

I had hoped that it had been made perfectly plain that 
my agitation for the destruction, or at least for the thin- 
ning out of the pike in the Peribonca River, was not be- 
cause of any antipathy to him as either a game or food 
fish, but simply because he stands in the way of his bet- 
ters, for whom his mouth is an open sepulchre. Dr. 
Goode, to whom my correspondent refers me, admits that 
the pike has few friends, and says that angler-fishculturists 
have good reason for their spite, since the hungry Esox 
is a sad foe to the proprietor of a fish preserve, and that 
until it has been banished from a pond, no other species 
can be expected to thrive. 

Trout and ouananiche abound in the Peribenca and 
some of its tributaries, and plantings of both young sal- 
mon and ouananiche have, f understand, been made of 
recent years in some of the smaller streams flowing into 
the river in which the largest of these pike See teuea. 
It is perfectly certain that there cannot be any sensible 
increase in the other fish of these waters while the in- 
crease of the pike is permitted to go on uninterruptedly, 
which means that the planting of young salmon and 
ouananiche where the pike abound, simply enables the 
= to increase in number and to put on additional 

t, as I pointed out in a former letter. 

e ‘pike in these waters grow to so enormous a size 
and there is so much satisfaction in the killing of the 
huge tyrants, that I should really regret it as much as 
anybody else if some stretch of water. was not left to 
them. But some of thetributaries of the Grand and Lit- 
‘tle Peribonca, and particularly the Aleck and the Riviere 





on Aigles are so admirably adapted for nurseries for the 
young of various varieties of the Salmonide that it is 


scarcely reasonable to ask that they should be given over | 


to the pike. 

However, even should the greater number of the pike 
in the lower stretches of the Great Peribonca be 
destroyed, there are many reedy and weedy localities 
above the Chute au Diable and between the eighth and 
ninth falls of the river, where the pike are always likely to 
be plentiful enough. Twelve to twenty pound fish are 
often taken here, and there are also very much larger 
ones to be seen and caught there, as well as in Lake 
Tschotagama itself, some miles higher up the stream. 

The enormous natural increase of this fish is illustrated 
by Buckland’s statement that in a pike of 28 pounds the 
roes weighed 21 ounces and contained 292,320 eggs, while 
in one of 32 pounds there were 595,000 eggs, weighing 
5 pounds. 

It is perhaps rather remarkable that there are no 
records of any such colossal pike as those found in Lake 
St. John waters to be had in the annals of American 
anglers fishing in the United States. I am inclined to 
think, with Dr. Goode, that this may be due to the fact 
that large pike are usually pronounced by uncritical 
anglers to be maskinonge. Even Dr. Bean does not cite 
any very large specimens of the pike as having been 
killed in American waters. Referring to the 145-pound 
fish said by Mr. Pennell to have been captured at Bre- 
genty in 1862, and to the Scotch record pike of 72 
pounds, recorded by Daniell in his “Rural Sports,” Dr. 
Bean quotes Frank Forrester’s mention of individuals of 
16 to 17 pounds each in America, and the case of one 
caught in Lake George in 1889, which weighed a little 
more than 16 pounds. 

The pike of Lake St. John and the Peribonca take with 
equal avidity the spoon, phantom minnow, and either live 
or dead minnows or other small fish. They are lively 
enough in these northern waters and make a prolonged 
resistance when hooked. Dr. Henshall is authority for 
the statement that they will rise to a large, gaudy fly. 
It has never been my luck to hook one in this manner, 
—— I have taken the doré or wall-eyed pike on a trout 

y. 

Many Americans object to the pike as food, declaring 
him to be bony and without flavor. Taken out of the cold 
northern waters of Canada and well and promptly cooked, 
however, he makes a very delicate morsel. 

“Roast him when he is caught,” said Izaak Walton, 
“and he is choicely good—too good for any but anglers 
and honest men.” ‘There are various methods of doing 
this. For my part, I prefer the fish baked, with a forcing 
of bread crumbs, herbs, lemon peel, and butter. Thomas 
Barker, in his “Barker’s Delight, or Art of Angling,” 
written before the time of Walton, orders the pike to be 
stuffed with oysters and butter, and to be basted with 
claret and then with butter while roasting. 

It was this same Barker to whom Walton was largely 
indebted for what little he knew of fly-fishing, and who, 
by the by, was the first writer to speak of the sport some- 
times enjoyed in England of tying one end of a line 
around the wings of a goose, and baiting the hook at the 
other end for pike, so as to bring into conflict the goose 
on the surface of the water and the pike below, until the 
latter is tired out with its continual struggling. 

If the story of a pike which comes to me from Carling 
in the Georgian Bay district be true—and I have no 
reason to doubt its correctness—it will: help to explain 
what becomes of a large proportion of the young pike 
that are hatched. An angler named Moore was out 
trolling with a daughter of Mr. Alex Alves, when the lit- 
tle girl, who was holding the line while Mr. Moore 
rowed, felt a strike and handed the troll over to her 
companion. As he proceeded to draw the fish toward the 
boat, the line at first came easily, showing that it was a 
small fish that had been hooked, but a sudden tremendous 
jerk indicated that something unusual had happened, and 
the line was almost dragged out of his hands. It was 
gradually drawn up again near to the boat, when the 
heavy strain suddenly relaxed, and it seemed for an in- 
stant as if. the fish had escaped, when again, as the troll 
was about to be lifted into the boat, the line was seized 
a second time and again released. Rapidly lifting the 
troll into the boat to examine the hooks and make a new 
cast, a small pike was rane into the boat, which had 
been all the time securely hooked, and in a great deal less 
time than it takes to tell it, a monster pike rose up along- 
side the boat, and following closely the troll upon which 
was the small fish, the larger one landed over the side into 
the boat. It was secured and killed and was later found 
to weigh twelve pounds. An examination of the small 
pike showed that its sides had been cut and torn by the 
teeth of the larger one, which had twice seized and tried 
to swallow it as it.was being drawn toward the boat. 


How Cod Fishing is Carried On. 


The system of prosecuting the cod fishery of Nova 
Scotia has undergone a considerable change during the 
last few years, so that ports which until recently sent out 
hundreds of fishing vessels have now lost all importance 
as fishing ports. Lockport and Shelburne are cases in 
point. Lunenburg, on the other hand, has become the 
greatest fishing port in Canada—in some respects in the 

world. It owns and fits out the largest banking fleet, as 
it is called, in the world, sending out nearly 350 vessels, 
registering over 30,000 tons and carrying over 5,000 men 
and boys. This great fleet annually lands, approximately, 
50,000,000 pounds of cod, which realizes a value of 
$1,500,000. The secret of the success of the Lunenburg 

people lies in the fact that they have adopted the “od 
operative principle in the fishing industry. The great 
majority of the vessels of the place are owned by those 
who sail them. The shares in these vessels are usually 
by sixteenths, though some vessels have twenty-five or 
more owners. A sixteenth share in a new vessel is usually 
worth about $364, and the owner of it, in a good season, 
may make some $700 in a few months. 


Gulf Fisheries are Threateced. 


The professional salt water fisherman, like too many of 
the fishers in fresh. water, frequently act..as if they be- 
lieved it beyond the arts of man to exhaust the harvest 
of the water, despite the teachings of experience to the 
contrary. Some of the fishermen of the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence are now in a-state of alarm, and not without good 
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use at the continual diminution of the catch of codfish 
in theit waters. The two principal causes which are be- 
jieved to have contributed to this result are the destructive 
yse of trap nets, and steam trawling for cod and herring, 
and also the growing scarcity of bait for cod due to the 
habit SO long preeeet of seining herring, capelin, and 
other small fish by wholesale, in the spring of the year, 
for the purpose of using them as fertilizers for the 
gound. In this manner it is claimed that millions of 
tons of the most desirable food have been wantonly 
yasted. ‘The consequent difficulty at times of securing a 
roper supply of bait, and the steady decrease in the 
ve antity of codfish visiting the coasts have now alarmed 
poe of the fishermen to such an extent that some of 
then have petitioned the Government Department oi 
Fisheries at Ottawa to prohibit both the steam trawling 
jor cod and herring, and also the use of fish as manure. 
No action has yet been taken on the petitions, but it is 
understood that the matter is now engaging the serious 
attention of the Government. On the other hand, it is 
claimed that the petition is being opposed at Ottawa by 
the representatives of an American syndicate which has 
heen formed for the purpose of operating steam trawlers 
on a very large scale off the shores of the gulf and the 
Baie des Chaleurs. E. T. D. CHAMBERS. 





Massachusetts Game Interests. 


Boston, Nov. 21.—Editor Forest and Stream: Shore 
gunners have been getting good bags the past week at 
Monomoy (Chatham) and Eastman. At Assawamsett 
and Long Pond man geese, duck, teel and whistlers have 
heen secured by owners of “hides.” 5 

Deer are reported numerous about New Bedford, being 
often seen from passing trains; one, a fawn, has been 
killed by a locomotive; also a fine buck which was found 
dead beside the track near Myrick’s junction. It is sup- 
posed the presence of deer in this section is due to their 
being driven from their haunts in the Sandwich and Ply- 
mouth woods by forest fires or possibly by being chased 
by dogs. It is a well-known fact that some of the natives 
have been accustomed to hunt deer for years past in these 
towns. No outsider is allowed to kill them unless he in 
some way gets under the protecting wing of a resident. 
The method of doing this is well understood by the know- 
ing ones. 

No section of the State furnishes a better breeding 
ground than the Sandwich woods, and if the illegal kill- 
ing of them could be stopped the animal would become 
very plentiful in a few years. 

For Sunday gunning in Medfield, A. L. Boyden and 
F. J. Mahoney, of Norwood, were fined on Monday $10 
each. 

Three Massachusetts gunners were arrested last Satur- 
day on board a train returning from New Hampshire with 
partridges which they were taking out of the State ille- 
gally. They were taken by A. J. Cardwell, a warden in 
the employ of the New Hampshire Commissioners, who 
was attired in hunting outfit and carried a gun to com- 
plete his disguise. Having learned from them the result 
of their trip,.and that the birds were in the baggage 
car, he took them off the train and Justice Greenough, of 
Atkinson, fined two of them $10 each. The case of the 
third man, who had ten birds, was brought before Justice 
Hills, of Plaiston, and resulted in his imposing a fine of 
$00. The first two gave fictitious names, but it is under- 
stood they are members of the Malden police force. The 
third man is a resident of Lynn. 

One of the active clubs which has done much to advance 
the work of protection in Massachusetts during the past 
few years is the S. Acton Fish and Game Association. 
It was represented in the convention of a year ago by its 
president, Mr. N. J. Cole, and others. The club held its 
annual meeting and banquet with a large attendance on 
Thursday evening, November 19. Several pleasant hours 
after the dinner were occupied by a smoke talk and social. 
The officers of last year were re-elected, Mr. Cole as presi- 
dent, Mr. Warren Jones as vice-president, and Mr. C. M. 
Kimball, secretary-treasurer. 

At a recent meeting of the directors of the Megantic 
Club, suitable resolutions were adopted on the death of 
Mr. Clarence A. Barney, who had served several years on 
the board and was a faithful officer as well as a sports- 
man of the highest type. The club has recently purchased 
425 acres of land covering Indian River and the shore of 
Spider Lake to the Paxton place, and thus, with present 
holdings, securing to the club desirable rights in Spider 
lake. Mr. Howard Plowman has presented the club as 
a gift 100 acres north of the Boyle farm, covered with 
4 young growth. Mr. Arthur W. Robinson, a former 
president of the club, and Mrs. Robinson have been stop- 
ping-with Mr. and Mrs. D. C. Pierce at their private 
camp at Chain of Ponds. Mr. and Mrs. Robinson each 
shot a buck, and Mr. and Mrs. Pierce got two each. Mr. 
Pierce says big bucks with good antlers are more plentifui 
than he has ever before seen them, and foxes and bears 
are abundant. Mr. Robinson’s brother, Henry W., was 
with the party a portion of the time. 

I am informed that several members are planning to 

ld camps before another season; also in order to better 
commode members who live in New York, Hartford, 
Philadelphia, and other places outside of Massachusetts, 
"Is proposed to hold the annual banquet the coming 
winter in New York ae. It is thought the date will be 
Jan. 30, and that it will be at Delmonico’s. Members 
who have visited the club during the year are enthusiastic 
over the sport they have had and the treatment accorded 
them at the cub house and the various camps. The club 


ane offers great attractions and deserves the fullest 
: Ss. 


Deer Killed in Vermoct. 


through the conten of Hon. H, G. Thomas, Fish and 
same Commissioner, I am able to give the readers of 
nn AND STREAM the official report of the number of 
a killed in the Green Mountain State the last ten days 
October, which is 754, as compared with 382 in the 
period of 1902. This is in addition to the number of 


orp cgally killed, of which reports have been received . 
, ; fom se 


» which the commissioner says, in his opi 
nore than one-half the number actually killed. The in- 
hum DKilling is especially prominent in Windsor, Wind- 

Orleans, and Addison counties, these footing up 


178, 43,64, and 70 respectively. This is accounted for by 
the. large number of non-resident sportsmen who have 
made their camping grounds in those counties. The small 
increase over 1902 in Essex county is accounted for 
by the fact, if reports are to be credited, “that open 
season continues throughout the year.” Four hunters 
from New York State, six from New Hampshire, two 
from Rhode Island, one from Canada, and twelve from 
Massachusetts’ have been successful: in killing deer and: 
taking them -out of the State. The number from out the 
State reported as “not successful” is 68. 

The commissioner says “no doubt some of these parties 
captured deer.” Also that “every day reports come to 
my office that wounded deer are discovered, which means 
a large addition to the number slaughtered already 
reported.” 

From these facts Commissioner Thomas draws a con- 
clusion in these emphatic words: “It is very evident that 
this increase in slaughter of deer, or even the same ratio 
kept up, will soon deplete the stock.” 

Very pertinent comments are made upon “the disposi- 
tion of a great majority of our would-be good and law- 
abiding citizens and many wardens to shield one’s fellow 
man who persistently violates the fish and game laws.” 
This is a condition which is not confined to any State, 
but which prevails quite generally, I believe, in every 
community. It is in keeping with the observations of your 
correspondent, who has received numerous complaints 
from persons who would not on any account go into 
court and give testimony against an offender. 

People who want the game laws enforced do not seem 
to realize that cases of this sort cannot be successfully 
prosecuted without evidence, which must be definite and 
specific. I have heard it stated, for instance, that from 
a certain town partridges are furnished some dealer in 
Boston—no information either as to the name of the 
hunter or of the dealer, and yet the person making the 
complaint, and who would not give any vital information, 
wonders why every offense against the laws is not 
punished. 

It is a great gain for the cause to have no open sale in 
the markets. But persons who desire to aid in the en- 
forcement of the game laws should show less reluctance 
to, give definite and specific information. CENTRAL. 


Pollution of Lake Champlain. 


Deraits of the movement against the pulp mills, al- 
leged to have been polluting the waters of Lake Cham- 
plain, were printed in Forest AND STREAM last July, 
and the leading New York City dailies took the 
matter up and have since given to it wide publicity. 
Prof. Olin Landreth’s report was awaited with keen in- 
terest, as it was reported that it would surely be con- 
demnation, and that as a result the mill owners would 
have to find some other method of getting rid of their 
refuse than by dumping it into the waters of the lake. 

Such a report would affect not only the owners of the 
pulp mills, but scores of mill owners all over the State, 
who, on the authority of Dr. Daniel Lewis, president 
of the State Board of Health, have for years been 
violating the law in this particular. For some reason 
Prof. Landreth’s report was not turned in, and then 
followed the unexpected descent on the pulp mills by 
Dr. Lewis, Prof. Landreth and other officials of the 
health department. Fresh specimens of the mill refus¢ 
were taken, and of the waters of the lake and of the 
rivers on which the mills are situated. 

To a representative of Forest AND STREAM Dr. Lewis 
stated that the object of the visit was to secure addi- 
tional evidence, and that no stone would be left un- 
turned to compel the mill owners to live up to the law. 
From what he observed, Dr. Lewis said that there was 
little doubt in his mind that the mills were polluting 
the waters, but before he made any positive statement 
to that effect would await the completion of.the chem- 
ical examination of the specimens taken. Dr. Lewis 
said, furthermore, that like the long continued Barren 
island nuisance, which he had stamped out, he intended 
to end the pollution of the waters of the State by in- 
dustrial concerns and would direct his first efforts along 
these lines to abate the much discussed pulp mill nuis- 
ance along the borders of Lake Champlain. 

A petition signed by leading property holders along 
the Vermont side of the lake, will soon be laid before 
the Governor of that State, and as a result it is ex- 
pected that Gov. McCullough will order an investigation 
similar to the one made by the New York State Board 
of Health. 

New Yorkers with summer homes about the shores 
of Lake Champlain, engaged in the warfare against the 
pulp mills, are congratulating themselves that leading 
fire insurance companies have allied themselves with 
the movement. The interest and co-operation of the 
fire insurance companies in the matter was hastened 
by the almost complete destruction by fire recently of 
the newly erected $40,000 French Catholic church in 
the village of Keesville, located on the Au Sable 
River, near where it empties into Lake Champlain. It 
is declared that the water mains were so clogged with 
the refuse from the mills that much of the force of the 
water was lost, and the efforts of the fire department 
seriously hampered. 

The citizens of Keesville, it is said, are indignant 
against the mill owners, who promised to secure for the 
village a new source of water supply. The attention 
of the insurance companies has been called to the case, 
and if the reports are substantiated, they will either 
cancel policies or raise rates. They have promised to 
aid the movement of the citizens and property holders 
in their fight. 

In touch with the movements to stop the continued 
and further pollution of the waters of Lake Champlain 
by mill owners, is the probable establishment of a 
bureau of water inspection and drainage in the State 
Health Department at the coming session of the Legis- 
Jature. 

In conjunction with this it is proposed to establish 
‘a bureau: in- the department where all data may be 
-filed; and,where the public may at any time secure in- 
formation as to the sanitary condition of any health re- 
sort or summer boarding house of any locality if the 





- State. 


For instance, suppose a New York man intends to 
spend the summer in the Adirondacks, and: has de- 
cided to go to Lake Champlain. He wishes to know 
the conditions as to sanitation of some particular hotel 
there. If the proposed bureau were established he 
could be informed at once of the condition of the hotel. 
Should the record on file in this department be un- 
favorable to this particular hotel, it is quite possible 
that the New York man would not go there. 

This measure is not only directed against offending 
pulp mill owners, but against all persons engaged in 
unlawfully polluting the waters of the State. The 
work will be undertaken at once if the Legislature will 
make the necessary appropriation. The businesslike 
methods of Dr. Lewis in his investigation of the offend- 
ing mills are receiving high praise, and strong hopes 
are entertained that he will speedily bring the matter 
to a positive decision. 

“The matter of the pollution of the waters of the 
State by mills, factories and so on,” said Dr. Lewis 
yesterday to a ForEst AND STREAM representative, “is 
a very broad one, and there are many conflicting in- 
terests. However, the law on the subject is quite ex- 
plicit and I intend to bring into play all the power of 
the Health Department against all sucsh offenders. As 
a result of the measures which I intend to fake,.I be- 
lieve that in a few years time mills all over the State, 
instead of dumping their chemical refuse into the rivers, 
streams, lakes, etc., will all have adopted disposal 
plants of one kind or another, and thus end the evil.” 

Mr. Hatch stated recently that he had been ad- 
vised by legal counsel that the polluting of the waters 
of the State was a criminal offense, and that steps 
would be taken to call the attention of the local grand 
jury to the matter, and that an indictment of the mill 
owners may follow. 


The Hennel. 


Fixtures, 
FIELD TRIALS. 


Nov. 30.—Chase, City, Va.—Virginia Field Trial Association 
trials. Charles B. Cooke, Sec’y, Richmond. Va. cr 


Dec. 1.—Clay City, Ind.—Indiana Field Trial Club trials. 

Young, Sec’y. ; 
Dec. 5.—Thomasville, Ga.—Continental Field Trial Club trials. 

John White, Sec’y, Hempstead, N. Y. 


Pointer Club Trials. 


THE Pointer Club of America’s trials fixed to be held 
at Holmdel, N. J., commencing November 16, were aban- 
doned after two attempts to run on Monday and Tues- 
day, on some grounds beautiful to gaze upon, but barren 
of birds. Whoever selected the grounds had a perfect 
eye for the higher agriculture, but a wretchedly poor eye 
for the requirements of the pointer club’s trials. A large 
part of the grounds was devoted to stock farms, and 
fully 90 per cent. of the grounds was so short of cover 
that a quail could not hide nor obtain a square meal in 
it. The small part which had cover was so dense or unfit 
that no competition could be held. 

There was a good attendance of spectators, among 
whom were the president of the club, Mr. R. A. Fair- 
bairn, of Westfield, N. J.; C. B. Seeley, Bridgeport, 
Conn.; Dr. James S. Howe, Boston; C. F. Lewis, New 
York; C. Roger Smith; Middletown, N. Y.; John J. 
Young, F. Reily, De Luthez — Tuny, Philadelphia; Al- 
fred Cox, Hawthorne, N. Y. Jos. D. Green, Syracuse, 
N. Y.; R. K. Armstrong, Harrington Park, N. J.; Messrs. 
E. E. and W. P. Taybor, Long Branch; Howard B. 
Rathbone, New York; E. W. Throckmorton, Red Bank, 
N. J.; W. P. Austin, Mansfield, Pa.; J. M. Taylor, 
Rutherford, N. J.; Dr. A. G. Terrell, New York; Henry 
T. Rogers, Water Mill, L. I.; Walter D. Steele, Rocking- 
ham, N. C.; J. C. Schuyler, Salisbury, N. Y.; F. E. and 
G. S. Raynor, Riverhead, N. Y. Mr. T. Forman Taylor, 
seventy-one years old, one of the pioneers in the world of 
the hunting dog, was present. 

The judges were Messrs. G. 
Waters. 

Bad rainy weather prevailed on Monday morning, and 
in consequence the start was delayed till after lunch. The 
competition began with the Derby, which had three 
starters. Two guides, not wholly inanimate, yet almost 
wholly ignorant of the grounds, were supposed to do the 
guiding. They were simply incumbrances, and the party 
would have done much better without them. There were 
three starters in the Derby. They were cast off on a 
beautifully smooth, closely-gtazed field where at a glance 
it was a ent there were no quails. The first brace 
was W. PM esin’s Lady Lou and H. Ball’s Top Notch 
Cordovan, former handled by owner, the latter by 
H. Rogers. Commencing at 1:26 they ran to 1:59. 
Geo. S. Raynor’s Saddleback ran with Cordovan from 
2:04 to 2:39. They were ordered to be in readiness if 
some birds were found during the running of the Mem- 
bers’ Stake, which was forthwith begun. Two braces 
were run, namely, Geo. Raynor’s Champ with W. P. Aus- 
tin’s Tioga Sam, and Dr. Daniel’s Woolton Game II. with 
W. P. Austin’s Blackstone. They ran from 2:42 to 3:54, 
when the competition for the day ended without finding a 
bird. 

Tuesday morning was cloudy and rainy. An ear!y lunch 
was eaten, and a start was made. The dogs were cast off 
at 11:50, and the competition ended at 2:40. Four braces 
were run, namely, Dr. Daniel’s Joe Gray against Geo. 
Raynor’s Brownie; Dr. Daniel’s Woolson Dick against 
Dr. Terrell’s Hero; R. E. Westlake’s Sam’s. Mars against 
Dr. Daniel’s Cornish Chief; Dr. J. S. Howe’s Baby Keish 
against Alfred Cox’s Fair Acre Ben. 

No birds were found. In one heat the “guides” landed 
the party back in fown. They disliked, apparently, too 
long a distance from the hotel. se 

The judges decided that it was.an impossibility te de- 
cide anything. Not a bird had been found. consequently 
there was not a dog which had done any bird work. To 
have selected dogs on speed alone would have been arbi- 
trary and in contravention of the purposesyof-the com- 
petition. The competition was declared to be on quail, 
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and as not a quail had been found, it was no trial. At all 
events, no decision could be rendered under the circum- 
stances. The secretary called a meeting of the club, and 
the views of the judges were unanimously sustained and 
commended. The club decided to postpone the trials till 
December to be held in North Carolina if suitable provi- 
sion could be made for them. 

On Monday evening an impromptu bench show was 
held. The judges were Major J. M. Taylor, Messrs. G. 
Muss-Arnolt, and B. Waters. There were three classes, 
light weight dogs, heavy weight dogs, and open class 
bitches. There were seven light weight dogs, of which 
first went to Blackstone, second to Champ, third to Joe 
Gray. The other contestants were Fair Acre Ben, Top Notch 
Tobie, Cornish Chief, Rap of Jingo. In heavy weights 
the winners were: First, Tioga Chief; Second, Top 
Notch Launcelot; Third, Sam’s Mars. The others were 
Brownie, Nero and Schuyler’s Rip Rap. There were three 
bitches.. which won in the following order: Bessie, Bang 
Bang II., Top Notch Jingolette, and Fair Acre Fay. 





Agricultural. 


Hemesteap, L. L, Nov. 16.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Will you kindly give publicity to the inclosed letter, 
which, I am sure, will be of the greatest interest to your 
Canadian readers, as well as to all our show-giving 
clubs which have not, hitherto, been considered “agricul- 
tural associations.” 

James Mortimer, Superintendent. 


[Copy.] : 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 
. OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY. 
Division of Customs. 
Washington, Nov. 11, 1903. 
The Collector of Customs, Plattsburg, N. Y. 

Sm :—Tine Department has considered the letter of Mr. 
George de Forest Grant, President of the Westminster 
Kennel Club, dated New York the 3oth ultimo, addressed 
to you, in the matter of the free entry of dogs brought to 
this country for exhibition at kennel shows. 

Paragraph 474 of the tariff Act of July 24, 1897, pro- 
vides for the free entry of— 

“Animals brought into the United States temporarily 
for a period not exceeding six months, for the purpose 
of exhibition or competition for prizes offered by any 
agricultural or racing association; but a bond shall be 
given in accordance with regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury ;” 
and the Department has heretofore held that a kennel 
club was not an agricultural or racing association, and 
therefore dogs could not be admitted to free entry under 
this provision of law. . 

Upon reconsiderati-n, the Department is of opinion 
that under the generic definition of the word “agricul- 
ture,” an association devoted to the breeding of thorough- 
bred dogs and the improvement of the different breeds, 
may fairly be considered an agricultural association, and 
that upon the importation of dogs for exhibition or com- 
petition for prizes offered by bench shows, same may be 
admitted to entry under the above provision of law. 

Respectfully, 
(Signed) H. A. TAytor, 
Assistant Secretary. 


Russian Wolfhound Club of America. 


New Yorx, Nov. 18—It is my duty and pleasure 
to inform you that at a meeting held at the Brooklyn 
Bench Show, Thursday, Nov. 12, 1903, the exhibitors 
and others interested in the Russian wolfhound, or- 
ganized a specialty club for the amelioration of the 
breed, to be known as the Russian Wolfhound Club 
of America. An executive committee, consisting of 
Dr. J. E. DeMund. and James Mortimer, together with 
the undersigned, was appointed to frame a constitu- 
tion and standard, to be passed upon by the club at a 
meeting to be held at Madison Square Garden at 9 
o'clock P. M., Wednesday, Feb. 10, 1904, during the 
show of the Westminster Kennel Club. The purpose 
of the club is to place the Russian wolfhound, both as 
a working dog and as a “chien de luxe,” first in popu- 
dar esteem among the larger breeds of dogs. To this 
end better classification and special prizes from this 
and foreign countrics are already being arranged for 
for the winter shows. Applications for membership will 
be gladly received by 

Joseru B. Tuomas, Jr., Secretary. 





Vachting. 
cssomnll settee 
Designing Competition. _ 
$225 in Prizes. 


Two designing competitions have been given in 
Forest AND STREAM. The first was for a 25ft. water- 
line cruiser; the second was for a 15{t. one-design class. 
Both competitions were very successful. The great in- 
terest taken in those competitions has prompted us to 
give a third one, open to amateurs and professionals. 
The prizes which will be given are as follows: 

First prize—$100. 

Second prize—$6o. . 

Third prize—$qo. 

Fourth prize—$25, offered by Mr. Theodore Zerega 
for the best interior plan. 

The designs are for a yacht conforming to the fol- 
lowing conditions: 

I.. Centerboard cruiser, 4oft. 1. w. 1. 

II. Boat must-not draw over 6ft with centerboard up, 


TIT. The lowest freeboard to covering board must 


be eee 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


The design must be modern in every particular, with- 
out containing any extreme or abnormal features, The 
conditions have been made as simple as possible, that 
competitors might have all latitude and scope in work- 
ing out their ideas. We wish to produce an able and 
comfortable cruising boat, one that shall have ample 
accommodation for two or three men living aboard for 
a period of several months, and one that can be easily 
managed at all times by two or three paid hands. The 
draft is restricted to 6ft. in order that the boat may 
have access to nearly all the desirable harbors, and 
may, thereby, widely increase her cruising field. 


Drawings Required, 

I. Sheer plan, scale %4in—=1ft.—showing center of 
buoyancy, center of lateral resistance and center of 
effort of both rigs. 

II. Half breadth, scale 4in.—rft. 

III. Body plan, scale 34in.—1ft. 

IV. Cabin plan, inboard profile and at least one 
cross section, scale }4in.—rit. 

V. Two sail plans, scale 4in=—rft.; one as a yawl; 
one as a pole mast sloop. 

In the case of the yawl rig the position and height 
of the mast and length of gaff are to be the same as 
in the cutter rig. Plans must show working topsai. and 
size of light sails. 

VI. All ballast outside on keel except amount neces- 
sary for trimming. 

An outline specification must accompany each de- 
sign. The drawings should be carefully made and let- 
tered. All drawings should be on white paper or 
tracing cloth in black ink. No colored inks or pig- 
ments should be used. The designs must bear a nom- 
de-plume only, and no indication must be given of the 
author. In a sealed envelope, however, the designer 
must inclose his own name and address, together with 
his nom-de-plume. All designs must be received at the 
office of the Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 
346 Broadway, New York City, not later than March 
1. 1904. All drawings will be returned, but postage 
should accompany each. 

The Forest AND STREAM reserves the right to pub- 
lish any or all of the designs. 

Mr. Clinton H. Crane, of the firm of Messrs. Tams, 
Lemoine & Crane, who passed upon the designs sub- 
mitted for the 2s5ft. with great care, has again con- 
sented to judge the designs and make the awards. 








THE members of the White Bear Y. C. are to make a 
supreme effort to win the Seawanhaka cup next sum- 
mer. Four trial boats are to be built. One will be 
designed by Mr. B. B. Crowninshield and a second by 
Mr. Charles D. Mower. These two boats will probably 
be built in the East under the superintendence of the 
designers. The other two boats will be Western pro- 
ductions. Jones & La Borde will design and build 
one and Gus Amundson will turn out the other. The 
Crowninshield boat will be an improved Massasoit, a 
boat the White Bear men all thought well of. Mr. 
Mower will turn: out an improved Seeress, which boat 
did remarkably well on White Bear Lake, after she 
received bilge boards. Jones & La Borde will turf 
out an improved Tecumseh. All the new boats will 
be fitted with bilge boards. A committee has been ap- 
pointed to look after the four boats to be built, and no 
detail will be overlooked that will tend to make the 
boats as near perfect as is possible to get them. 


Boston Letter. 


Boston, Nov. 22.—Probably on account of the unsettled 
condition of affairs in regard to new rules and new 
restricted classes, there is not nearly as much activity in 
the production of new boats in Boston and vicinity as is 
usually shown at this time of the year. The builders are 
fairly busy, but the work is being principally done on 
cruisers, steam yachts and gasolene launches. This fall- 
ing off in the production of new boats for the restricted 
classes is only natural, however, and there is a feeling 
of confidence among the yachtsmen that a reaction will 
soon be observed. The types of boats that have been 
built during the past two seasons for the restricted 
classes have become so radical that it has been found ab- 
solutely necessary to change the rules. This has been 
brought about by the introduction of new classes, the 
restrictions governing which have already been published 
in Forest AND STREAM. 

The establishing of these classes has brought about 
practically a revolution in the makeup of the rules of the 
Yacht Racing Association of Massachusetts. And thus 
it is, as is always the case when complete new classes are 
adopted, that the yachtsmen are not in any great hurry 
to build. It only takes a few new boats in Massachusetts 
Bay, however, to get the others in the same classes 
started, and that is why there is more or less confidence 
that next season will find reasonably good representation 
at = ee a. a 5 

t is only in the smallest of the new the 1 
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to the present time. Mr. E. A. Boardman has an order 
ioe cee Of ee Sees for Mr. C. Keith Pevear, a Boston 
young man who summers at Annisquam. . Pevear 
gives promise of being very clever at the helm. He was 
very successful last season in sailing Ventum.of the An- 
will be called Ventum II, and it may be that before many 
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in Massachusetts Bay. Mr. Boardman has another ord 
for a 15-footer for a yachtsman who wishes to reman 
unknown at present. Messrs. Burgess and Packard a 
an order for one 15-footer, and Mr. Fred D. Lawle ‘e 
said to have orders for three; but in all of these mth 
the names of the owners are withheld. It is understood 
that Commodore H. H. Wiggin, of the Annisquam Y Cc 
is desirous of going into the class, and it is more tha, 
likely that one of Mr. Lawley’s orders is from him 

As yet not a single order has been heard from for th 
2ift. class and nothing has been heard from for the > 
rating class. With the 30-rating class it is not to be e 
pected that any new boats will be started, however oa 
the rules have not yet been completed. When the ke 
tion of this class was being discussed, it was found thet 
it-would be absolutely necessary to change some of th 
conditions. The whole ground will be gone over a 
fully, so that when the changes have been presented the 
rules will be in such shape that yachtsmen who desire > 
may go ahead on the construction of new boats. |j is 
not to be expected that there will be many new boats built 
for the class, on account of the system of measurement 
and rating being entirely new in local waters; but should 
the boats turn out all right, it is possible that the class 
may become popular. 
For the new arft. class it looks as though everybody jg 
waiting for somebody else to start the building movement 
Mr. arles Francis Adams, 2d, has already ordered an 
18-footer to be designed by Mr. E. A. Boardman. From 
the fact that Mr. Adams has gone into one class, after 
having drawn up rules and restrictions for another, it can 
not be claimed, by any means, that he is inconsistent. Mr, 
Adams was not the agitator of the new a2rft. class, but 
drew up the rules for it at the request of those who 
wanted the class formed. He is perfectly neutral in the 
matter of 21-footers, and for that reason the rules gov- 
erning the class are likely to give more satisfaction thay 
a were drawn up by men who intended to build 

ats. 

A numlxr of yachtsmen who sail mostly in Marblehea 
waters have been interested in the formation of a one. 
design class of 18ft. knockabouts, and it is for this class 
that Mr. Boardman was commissioned by Mr. Adams to 
turn out the lines of a keel boat. The model made from 
these lines shows a nicely turned boat that will sail well 
in all weathers. Vice-Commodore C. H. W. Foster has 
ordered a boat to be built from these lines, and it is now 
thought that three or four more will be built. The model 
is built to conform to the restrictions of the Eighteen- 
Foot Knockabout Association, and it is expected that the 
boats will follow the Y. R. A. circuit of open races, be. 
— participating in impromptu scraps as a one-design 
class. 

Messrs. Swasey, Raymond & Page have orders for a 
soft. cabin cruising launch, a 4oft. cabin launch, a ssi 
waterline auxiliary schooner, a 3oft. speed launch, and 4 
33ft. automobile launch with a guaranteed speed of 18 
miles an hour. They also have an order for a goft. steel 
steam yacht for Mr. Brown, of Pittsburg, to have a speed 
of 20 knots. This yacht is now being built at Lawley’s 

Messrs. Burgess & Packard have orders for a 3sf 
launch for Mr. A. H. Chase, of Providence, R. I.; a one- 
design class of 15-footers for Cape Cod, and a Y. RA 
15-footer. 

Messrs. Wilson & Silsby have received orders for 
complete suits of sails for the following yachts: Senta, 
Mr. Thomas M. McKee; new auxiliary schooner Intrepid, 
Mr. Phoenix ; auxiliary schooner Oonas, Mr. W. H. Alley; 
Heron, Mr. W. B. Badger; Dilemma, Mr. L. A. Fish; 
Spindrift, Mr. David Dunlop, St. Petersburg, Va.; Mavis, 
Mr. W. M. Lovering, and 18-footer, Mr. E. R. W. Bur- 
gess, Jamaica, W. I. They also have an order for ten 
suits of sails for 18-footers of White Bear Lake, and 
mainsail for Mr. B. C. Williams, of St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Joun B. Kiteen. 





Ocean Racing on the Pacific. 


To show what sort of racing the yachtsmen around 
Honolulu engage in, the following extracts from a let- 
ter may prove interesting. The letter is from T. W. 
Hobron, owner of the sloop Gladys, built at Tiburon, 
and subsequently taken to the islands. Several of the 
yachts mentioned in the letter are well known to San 
Francisco yachtsmen. That the Gladys is a fine sea 
boat is proven in the description of the races, which 
were around the island of Oahu, on which. Honolulu 
is situated, a distance of 102 miles. The race was be- 
tween the La Paloma, Gladys and Helene. Iu pat 
the letter is as follows: 

- “We arranged the race to leave off Pearl Harbor 
Bay Friday evening. The Paloma at once romped 
away, but we held on to the Helene until after the 
moon set. She was then abeam and way to leeward. 
We saw nothing of the Paloma until next morning at 
daylight. As usual with the two big boats, they wert 
loaded below the Plimsol mark with professional 
talent, the Paloma carrying two native skippers, who 
had run schooners to Waialua for. years. We thought 
we would perhaps be ‘up against it’ with such a crew, 
for we never carry professional pilots. | had two 
others for crew, but, poor boys, they got terribly se 
sick. ‘This is the sort of weather the Gladys has her 
giant competitors at _a disadvantage, especially during 
darkness. They never dare to sail them as we put the 
little craft into it, but ‘nurse’ them in the heavy S¢4 
At 2:57 A. M. I had the special light off Waialua abeam 
within our agreed two-mile limit. We then stood out 
to sea and laid off and on until daylight. It seemed 
long wait, and I had to keep a careful lookout for t 
other boats, one of them carrying no lights. I wante 
to lower the mainsail and set the storm trysail, 
heave to comfortably, but my crew were too miserable 
to work.”—San Francisco Bulletin. 





; Book Received. 
“Earth's Enigmas.” A book of animal life by “™ 
G. D. Roberts, with fifty-one full-page os and maty 

ions from drawings by Charles Livingsto 
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HAULING IN AN EIGHT-INCH HAWSER. 


A Few Days Off Shore. 


BY F. L. ENO. 


I caME ashore from the Dingley early one Sunday 
morning, hired a man to set me across to South Port- 
land, and climbed up the ladder and over the rail of the 
five-masted schooner Jennie French Potter, of New 
York, which lay in the mud with her bowsprit over the 
wall. The decks were deserted, but as I stood unde- 
cided, the steward poked his head out of his galley door 
and hove a bucket of water on deck. 

“Anybody awake, steward?” 

“No, sir. Ole man ain’t come up yet.” 

“Was he expecting anybody to-day?” 

one ain’t said nothing to me, sir; was you going with 
us? 

“Sure. Can you take care of me for a couple of 
weeks?” 

“Lor’ bless yer, yes. Looks like you could hold a 
good deal, too,” and the ivories glistened. 

“Where’s the engineer?” 

“He ain’t out yet, either. It’s about time. The ole 
man ought to be up pretty soon.” 

“All right, I'll wait. Now just make that grip fast 
to this line, will you, please, Mister, and then that 
camera—easy on that. That’s all; you needn’t wait. 
I shall not go back.” 

The sun was barely above the horizon and that de- 
licious freshness of the new day was in the air; in the 
harbor the glassy water reflected every spar and buoy, 
and the quiet was unbroken save by the fussy puffing 
of the little launch which had brought me across. 

I spent a few minutes in a stroll around decks and 
turned to find the captain at my elbow. 

“So you aré here, after all? Well, I expect to go to 
sea to-morrow night; they are going to clean her bot- 
tom to-morrow and I hope to get out at high water. 
She was -pretty foul last trip; would hardly move on 
the passage up. But bring your things down and 
make yourself at home. When we get to sea and have 
this coal dust washed off she will look like something. 
I’m glad to get out of coal for one trip; can’t keep 
anything looking decent while you have it aboard. So 
you would like to see some wind? Well you may at 
this time of year. I do hate to © » Sovth in September. 
You never know what to expc.t. Ever been in Fer- 
nandina? Great place. It’s a good, healthy port; best 
in Florida. But I wouldn't go this trip, only there are 
so many vessels bound for coal ports ahead of us I 
am afraid we should never get loaded. We've been 
here in Portland thirty-eight days now and on de- 
murrage ten days, so I can’t kick. But that crowd 
down there (pointing down the harbor where 50,000 
tons of coal lay in twenty or more big four and five- 
masters) are all on their time and losing money every 
day. They soak me ashore, tho’. They say, ‘Oh, yes, 
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“ax SIX THOUSAND POUND ANCHOR WAS HANGING.” 


you are Captain Potter of the Potter. Well, Cap- 
tain, they say, you are making money like everything 
laying here. Guess you can pay for that all right. 
Come down.’ ” 

The Jennie Potter is one of the monster five-masters 
that are coming into favor so rapidly, and is considered 
a flyer. Built in Camden, Maine, in 1899, she is prac- 
tically a new vessel; and having been painted on the 
last trip, looked like a yacht, despite the marks of 
cargo. As far as I was concerned she was a yacht, 
and this was a yachting trip, and on a big scale. Of 
1,794 tons measurement, 279ft. on top, 44ft. beam and 
drawing 24ft. loaded, she gave her master all the 
trouble and care he wanted when on the coast or work- 
ing over the shoals; and the prospect of a trip in her 
at this season of the year when there might be some- 
thing doing was highly pleasing. 

Sunday, Sept. 13, was the first of three extremely hot 
days, and I divided the time loafing on deck, going in 
swimming in the harbor from the small boat and tak- 
ing a few snapshots, besides lending a hand when so 
inclined at any pulling and hauling that was going on. 
Needless to say, we did not get to sea at the expected 
time. 

Alongside of us, over on her side, lay the hull of an 
old Italian bark, the Adele, which had put in at Rg&- 
land the last winter, and after various mishaps, getting 
ashore and leaking, had been towed here and run on 
the mud. It was the old and the new in contrasting 
juxtaposition; the poor little, old, stranded bark high- 
sided and slow, and the magnificent new schooner, the 
exponent of Maine’s famous industry, which could have 
stowed the old bark in her hold. 

Monday morning a gang attacked the sides with 
brooms and scrapers, and the second mate and I got 
the sail covers off, rolled up and stowed away, while 
the captain went uptown to finish up some business. 

The engine man, with whom I had sailed before, was 
a bright young fellow from Down East, who had been 
in the schooner siace she was launched. He had 
hoisted her masts in at Camden, and when the immense 
foremast, weighing many tons,: was hanging over the 
engine room, where he was standing at the lever, his 
first work as an engine man, he began to think of 
things which happily did not occur. 

The second mate, a stocky, muscular German, who 
proved to be the best man in the ship, had just come 
aboard, having left the barkentine, Jesse MacGregor, 
which lay alongside. “We pumped all der passage,” 
explained in full the reason for his change; and one 
glance at the little old hooker confirmed the justness 
of his choice. 

The steward, a colored man of about fifty, was a 
deep-water cook, who understood his business, as ap- 
peared later, and for neatness and skill had few equals. 

The mate, a Dutchman, who could barely make him- 
self understood, was half sick and doubtful about go- 


ing, but he hated to leave and was a good man, as the 
neat appearance of paint and bright work and rigging 
proved. 

About 11 o’clock a hail came from the dock, and the 
steward looked over the rail.” 

“Here come my dogs,” with a rich, mellow chuckle, 
“T’ll feed ’em well to-day; start in right, you know.” 

The sailors dragged their dunnage in a motley coi- 
lection of bags and boxes into the hole at the forward 
end of the forward house, which was to be their home 
for the next month or so. It at least furnished shelter. 
The big donkey engine occupied the after and greater 
part of the forward house, and the temperature of both 
places was far from agreeable. After dinner the mate 
came aft. 

“IT wish you would go ashore and see if you can find 
the capen and tell him to come aboard as soon as he 
can. The men won’t turn to and want to go ashore. 
You take the boat and pull across.” 

I started for the ladder, but two of the men were 
coming aft dragging their bags after them. When 
they saw me they dropped the bags and ran for the 
rail, but I got there first, cast off the painter and was 
halfway down the ladder when their heads came over 
the side. 

“Hi, there, mister, set us ashore, will yer?’ No 
reply. . 

“Mister, put us ashore, please; we want to go 
ashore.” No reply. 

“You blankety blank, come back here and set us 
ashore. Well, good luck to yer,” and then followed 
a few choice remarks aimed at the vessel and her inno- 
cent passenger. They stayed aboard. 

i — a long hunt around town I gave it up and pulled 
ack. 

“Well, they have gone,” said the mate. 

“Gone? Where?” 

He pointed to the bow line which stretched taut as 
a bar of iron from the bow chock to the dock. 

“One of them slid down that bow fast and stole a 
dory and came back for the others. Everybody around 
was guying them and me. Now you will have to go 
back and find the old man somehow and tell him he 
will have to get another crew.” 

A second trip was more successful. 

“Well, that beats all. However, when the tug comes 
alongside you tell the mate to haul her off the flats 
and anchor down in the roads. I will come off with 
another crew.” 

But no crew came that afternoon. The following 
day the tug appeared, and on her forward deck a group 
of six reeling, drunken beasts, cursing heaven and hell 
and all between, who were helped up the ladder and 
over the rail, and who immediately disappeared below, 
where fight and revelry held sway, judging from the 
sounds that found their way aft. The better part of 
the day they stayed in or around the forecastle drink- 


WASHING DOWN. 


ing and howling, and our prospects of getting to sea 
for a few days began to seem more remote than ever. 

Finally the tug returned with the captain, all ready 
to tow us out, when the mate, as tho’ to add another 
to the may trials of the skipper’s life, decided that 
he was too sick to go and asked to be put ashore. 
So back again went the captain and tug, and Captain 
Potter spent a good part of one afternoon of the hottest 
day of the year in hunting up and capturing a mate; 
and at last about 4 o'clock, returned with a candidate 
who, staggering up the ladder, dumped chest and bags 
and boxes and bundles enough for a cruise to the moon 
on the deck and disappeared in the forecastle with the 
sailors. 

“Now, Mr. Hubner (to the second mate), pass a 
hawser to the towboat and tell the donkeyman he can 
heave away when he wants to. What do you think of 
that? That man was sober when I signed him. He 
has been doing some quick work. Never mind, I'll 
straighten those boys out before we get very far. If 
you will take the wheel we will get outside and see 
what we can do.” 

As I stood at the wheel and steered the schooner 
after the tug, I pitied that captain, and at the same 
time admired the nerve that would start to sea with a 
big schooner and no one to handle her. Here was a 
vesse! worth $75,000, to say nothing of the passenger, 
going to sea with only three men out of eleven fit for 
duty; three men to handle a schooner of 1,800,tons, 
night coming on and in the hurricane season. 

I wonder what we would have done had we had the 
breeze on that night that we had the following. Gone 
ashore probably on the rocks at the mouth of the Ken- 
nebec and those dogs were getting $35 a month. Talk 
about the poor sailor—rubbish—the poor captain and 
owners come in, too. 

How calm and beautiful was that day; the green 
shores and white beaches shining in the sun seemed the 
epitome of peace and happiness; and as the incompara- 
ble coast of Maine faded from sight astern I could 
not but contrast the purity of the world about us with 
the miserable human element expressed in those sail- 
ors forward, who could see no further than a bottle of 
rum, and who, living in an atmosphere which developed 
physical strength, were almost rotten with poor whiskey 
and dissipation. 

The immense hawser cast off from the tug was drag- 
ging astern; the anchor was hanging from the bows 
and the sails, loosed, lay on the booms, save the fore- 
sail, which had been hoisted part way by the sober 
ones. The mate was still out of sight, and until their 
rum was gone it would be impossible to do anything 
with the sailors. An empty bottle flew over the rail; 
one step nearer business that meant. At length a few 
staggered up and began to make Sail more by instinct 
than reason. The messenger was dragged along by 
men barely able to stand, and with heads aching enough 
to split, | warrant; though the heave of the vessel as 
she felt the roll of the open sea, seemed in some degree 
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to counteract their unsteady gait. All sorts of calls 
were rung in on the engine man by anybody who hap- 
pened to think to pick the bell, and the wonder was 
that the gaffs and booms were not hoisted clear to 
the masthead. Finally the lower sails were set, and 
then they tried to get the anchor on the rail. 

Nobody was killed, thanks to something which pro- 
tects fools and drunkards, but when the ring painter 
had been rove and the anchor hauled up, the whole 
crowd, with the exception of the second mate, beat a 
retreat into the forecastle to join in another round of 
poison, leaving him hanging on for dear life, and no- 
body to pass and secure the ring-stopper, while a 
6,000-pound anchor was hanging at the cathead. 

“Mr. Hansen, Mr. Hansen, will you please come and 
give me a hand with this anchor? Mr. Hansen, won’t 
you send a man to help me with this tackle? Mr. Han- 
sen, Mr. Hansen.” 

I couldn’t help noticing the manner in which the sec- 
ond mate, almost automatically, it seemed, took “Mr. 
Hansen’s” position for all that it implied. Mr, Han- 
sen was the mate, and as such was supposed to have 
general charge of all operations on board, and, be he 
drunk or sober, a good man or the worst drunken sot 
that could get a job as mate, he was the “mate” and 
in authority; and here was a young man worth six like 
“Mr. Hansen,” looking to him for orders and accept- 
ing without question his intrusion over him in the ves- 
sel, and ready to jump at the bid of a.man who was 
a stranger to the captain, and picked up at the last min- 
ute through necessity. 

But Mr. Hansen was deaf to things of so little im- 
portance as getting an anchor on the rail. Finally, the 
second mate called me, and between us we caught a 
turn, he secured the anchor, the mate and his gang re- 
appeared, and with a steady stream of bad language 
the shank painter was passed, the mass of metal hoisted 
on the rail, lashed down, and the job was done. Then 
a man was sent to each masthead to loose the topsails. 
I really expected to see them all come down by the 
air line. What faculty can protect a man aloft who 
cannot keep his feet on deck I do not know, but they 
got there, missing a ratline now and then; and after 
some time the hail came down, “Ready the fore!” 
“Ready the mizzen, sir!’ “Ready the spanker top- 
sa—i—!!” The main was not heard from. After a 
half hour the mate’s befuddled brain grasped the fact 
that the man at the main could not handle the sail, 
and he sent another man up to help him. As the second 
man hauled himself up into the crosstrees, one about 
as fit as the other, the first one, realizing what was 
going on, full of indignation, leaning far out over the 
ratlines of the topmast rigging, thus addressed the 
mate, who stood on.the deck below him: 

“What do you mean, sir? Don’t you suppose I can 
loose a topsail? What do you mean by sending this 
man up here? Do you mean to insult me? lf I can 


get down I will tell you what I think of you.” 
The idea of that ram-soaked wretch being open to 
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insult and the expressive “if” were killing. 

Leaving No. 2 to try to loose the topsail, No, 1 suc- 
ceeded in regaining the’ deck, and rolling up to the 
mate, started in with a long harangue; but in two 
minutes they had their arms about each others’ necks 
in maudlin endearment.. .But the climax came later. 
The captain ordered the outer jib loosed, and one of 
the men started out on the jib boom, another followed 
and another, till five of them were out there doing 
nething, when the mate came along and joined the 
group on the end of the spar. Six men bunched at the 
end of a jib boom trying to loose a sail that a boy 
could loose in three minutes, were never seen before. 
I turned and looked at the skipper, “Well,” he said, 
“T’ve beea going master of a vessel twenty-three years 
and I never saw anything like that before. I’ve had 
drunken crews; you always have them; but when the 
mate takes hold and joins in I’m done. [I'll give that 
fellow his two and sixpence as soon as I can.” 

Morning dawned, with a moderate southerly wind, 
and close-hauled, the schooner made but little progress. 
We held on the starboard tack, and at dark the wind, 
which had been breezing gradually, blew a fresh gale, 
and we reefed the spanker. This is always exciting; 
when the air that sweeps through the rigging is warm 
and the rain that beats in your face is warm, and the 
vessel is light and up out of water, it is not especially 
dangerous; when the thermometer is at freezing and 
the loaded craft is awash in the bitter seas, then it is 
another story. That night it was play. The messenger 
is passed to the reef tackle and the band hauled taut; 
then the heavy sail is “skinned” a little at a time until 
the first line of nettles is reached; but the job is to 
find the corresponding nettle on the lee side, and with 
00 canvas, the heaviest made, which resists your efforts 
to move it like so much sheet iron, it is no easy task 
to find the right points in the dark. And from a reef- 
ing plank bending under the weight of three or four 
men, you cannot use your strength to advantage. 

The schooner was heeled over and pitching in the 
sea, and the big sail slacked down to the second reef 
band, bellied out to leeward; the second mate was at 
the earing astride the boom, and all hands were ranged 
along the spar while the water foamed along under our 
feet, and the spirit of excitement possessed everybody. 
Without steam it would be killing work to handle those 
big sails, but the invisible messenger along the deck 
yanks the kinks out of things in a hurry, and with the 
band as taut as the boom itself, we knot the points and 
hoist away again. That night we “jogged. along.” 
Reports on shore gave it as a fierce gale, but it did not 
seem so to me at the time. Possibly the vessel was so 
big that she did not make much fuss in the compara- 
tively smooth water; she lay down under the reefed 
spanker and four “lowers” and soaked along, not do- 
ing much to wind’ard. In fact,*I do not believe we 
made anything to wind’ard; we wore ship several 
times during the night; she wouldn’t tack. These long 
schooners, when light, are awful things to handle, and 





CAPTAIN POTTER, OF THE LOUISE & CRARY, WHO SPENT 
THREE DAYS IN AN OPEN BOAT IN THE DEAD OF WINTER. 
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THE SCHOONER LAY ON THE FLATS. 


every time we gybed we lost two miles. In the morn- 
ing a fog enveloped everything, and hung on all day. 
The lockout divided his time between unavailing at- 
tempts to peer through the fog, and the successful 
operation of the fog horn, which is a box-like arrange- 
ment worked by a crank that gives a long, mourntul 
groan, dying away by degrees as the wind in the bel- 
lows passes out. We could see nothing and hear noth- 
ing; even the end of the jib boom was invisible at 
times. We were on the port tack heading west, and 
early Friday morning made Thatcher’s Lights, on the 
lee bow. The wind came out of the N. W., and gave 
us a good run across the bay as far as Monomoy, 
where we anchored and narrowily escaped converting 
a little Nova Scotia schooner into a sloop. Captain 
Potter, after some hesitation as to the passage of the 
shoals, had determined to attempt them when the wind 
fell calm, and with the lee tide running strong we were 
compelled to anchor;. but just before we let go, the 
little Bonnie Doon of St. John, New Brunswick, choose 
a location about a hundred yards under our stern as 
the best place on the coast to anchor; and as we drifted 
down broadside on with jibs aback, there seemed to be 
every prospect of a collision. The crew of the little 
schooner ran around the decks, hardly knowing where 
to go for safety, and our big bowsprit reaching to his 
topmast heads, must have seemed a mile long to them. 

e swung clear by soft. and drifted to leeward; we 
could do nothing on the head tide. A crack fisherman 
just off the ways, was attempting to beat through the 
slue of the rip; his white sails, glistened in the rays 
of the setting sun, and with his black hull newly 
painted and of the latest model, she looked like a yacht, 
but for the dories on deck. She tacked again and again 
with almost the speed of a knockabout, but had to give 
it up, hauled down his jibs and anchored. I looked at 
the little Nova Scotia schooner with longing eyes; she 
had a deckload of wood, and was evidently bound to 
New York; and if the past few days were a sample 
of what we might expect in the way of progress, I 
began to think I had better be getting ashore and leav- 
ing the further. navigation of the Jennie French to 
those who had unlimited time at their disposal. Here 
was almost a week of my time gone, and I did not wish 
to be away more than two or three at the outside; and 
Fernandina still 900 miles away. 

“What do you think, Captain? 
nandina in a week?” 

“A week? I’ve known vessels to be thirty-eight days 
going down at this time of year. You are taking some 
pretty big chances if you expect to be in Fernandina 
a week from to-day.” 

“How about that little Blue-nose; do you suppose 
he would take me to New York?” 

“He may be three weeks getting there himself, and 
after we came so near smashing him all to pieces I 
doubt if he would; you had better stick to the ship; 


Can we make Fer- 
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we will have the wind to the norrard to-morrow or I 
am a Dutchman. Dou you see those clouds in the 
nothe? That is a sure sign of an easterly. This sou’- 
wester has hung on for over a month now, and it is 
near the change of the moon; we are sure to get it 
within twenty-four hours.” 

“Well, I'll risk it; but once clear of the shoals there 
will be no chance to get ashore; so let her blow.” 

After an hour’s delay a light westerly came off the 
land, and the captain determined to get under way 
and try the south channel; but the wind was too far 
to the westward for us to weather Rose and Crown, so 
about dark we anchored again, hauled down the jibs, 
settled the topsails on the caps and turned in. 

At midnight the tremble of the donkey engine heav- 
ing in chain woke me, and I went on deck. The pre- 
liminary toilet (slipping into my sneakers) took six 
seconds. The north wind was blowing strong; the 
stars were gleaming bright, and the vessel was just 
paying off and leaning over under the weight of the 
fresh breeze, which was increasing every minute, and 
roughening the water as though it meant business. As 
morning dawned a little three-master, whose lights we 
had seen to windward for some time, came down on 
our weather quarter, and steering almost our course, 
ran alongside of us, slowly drew ahead and crossed our 
bows within, as it seemed in the half light, a hundred 
yards or less, and stood off to leeward. Whoever was 
in charge of that vessel knew his business or was 
drunk, for a closer shave there could not have been, or 
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had we not luffed so as to clear him as we did, we 
would have run over him. It was too dark to make 
out his name, but-he had a new foresail. 

We were now fairly on our way, and the watches 
were set and the routine of sea lifé begun. 

One of the chief factors toward a contented crew 
aft (forward there is none at any time) is a good cook, 
and our “doctor” was AI in all that the term implies. 
His crisp bacon and French frieds and snowy bis- 
cuits were a treat; and: after two or three hours on 
deck before breakfast, the sight of the doctor coming 
aft with his basket on his arm and the steaming coffee 
pot in one hand, was a signal for a sudden and general 
movement on the part of the hungry element aft in the 
direction of the forward cabin, where the neatly spread 
table awaited our onslaughts. The man at the wheel 
looked out for the schooner then, and we had to do 
some lively hustling to get our fill in the fifteen min- 
utes allowed by custom for stowing away the first 
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table’s supply; for the second mate and the engine man 
were hanging around in the waist, hungry as bears, 
waiting for us to finish; and to appetites sharpened by 
hard toil in the open, every minute spent in waiting 
within smell of the grub seems an hour. 

At 1 o’clock we passed the South Shoal Lightship; 
they stoed by with their flags in case we should desire 
to send a message, and I was tempted to send home 
and say that I might be gone even longer than that; 
but it costs + and if I didn’t get back on time they 
would know I was still away, so concluded to let it 
go. We were reported by wireless, however, as having 
passed. 

The course was now south by west, and with the 
grand nothe easter, which promised to last for many 
days sweeping over the ocean, we began to figure on 
a quick passage. 

he last time Captain Potter came down this way 
circumstances were somewhat different, and his trip 
of three days in an open boat in the winter was reported 
far and wide in all the papers. 
here. 

In December, 1902, the schooner. Frank Palmer, the 
largest four-master on the coast, and the five-master 


“Louise E. Crary, a comparatively new. vessel, and one 


of'the finest of her class, came in collision about eigh- 
teen miles off Thatcher’s, and both sank at once. 
Captain Potter of the Crary, who was. below when 
the collision seemed imminent, had just time to reach 
the deck when the crash came; both fore masts falling 


It will bear repeating 
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together held the vessels fast and locked in a death 
grapple, they sank, leaving the helpless crew of the 
Crary to swim or drown. Captain Potter jumped over 
the quarter rail, and enveloped in a heavy ulster, swam 
a hundred yards to the Palmer’s boat, which her crew 
had succeeded in cutting adrift; the Crary’s boat was 
stove to pieces. Then for three nights and days they 
drifted out by Cape Cod and into the South Channel 
unprotected save by the clothing they stood in at the 
time; for three days and nights they froze and starved 
and died of thirst and crazed by suffering, leaped over- 
board to reach the fountains that sparkled in the dis- 
tance. Thirteen vessels they saw, but none saw them, 
though one passed so close in the night that they could 
almost touch her side. The fishing schooner Manhas- 
set picked up those who were left off the South Shoal 
Lightship and carried them to Boston. 

Captain Potter’s feet and legs were frozen solid to his 
knees, and only his most determined resistance to the 
decision of the surgeons saved them for him. Of the 
Crary’s crew of eleven, only one beside the captain was 
savea. The two ill-fated crafts, with 6,000 tons of coal 
and some of their crews, lie in each others embrace 
fathoms deep off Cape Cod; and as we came across the 
ba-r Captain Potter thought at one time that we were 
about over them. 

From the last shoal, over which the seas were break 
ing white with foam, our course was laid for Diamond 
Shoal Lightship, off Hatteras. With everything: on 
her and drawing she logged ten knots that day, or ex- 
actly 120 miles, between 6 and 6. The water: slowly 
changed its color from the whitish tinge, which showed 
a depth of only 100 fathoms or so to the deeper hue 
which marks the “off sounding,” area from 1,590 fath- 
oms up; and every mile now that the schooner drove 
on her course was that much gained, althongh about 
here we began to feel the effects of that wonderful 
“stream” which dominates the North Atlantic and ‘its 
shores. 

The hard work and bracing air of the last few days 
had served to clear the fuddled heads of the dogs for- 
ward, and they turned out to be about the average 
crew. 

The white paint on rail and house ad’ been cleaned 
and the broad quarter deck, generous in its oft.’ of 
beam, made a most attractive prometidde with the htige 
spanker boom wide off over the lee ‘quarter, rising and 
falling as she rolled. The blue sea and sky, the white- 
capped waves, the clear, warm sun and the long trail- 
ing wake astern that told without the aid of the log 
which skipped along in the foam of the,speed we were 
making, fully atoned for the delays*ot ‘the previous 
week, and it was grand to feel the onward sweep of the 
big craft as she lifted and seemed to slide along at a 
pace that kept the dial on the taffrail moving ‘as .the 
miles were reeled off. . 
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Sunday morning had brought a change in the direc- 
tion of the wind, its strength had increased consider- 
ably, and the sun was hidden; flying clouds swept across 
the sky and the sea had grown to a good size. We 
had hauled to a point to allow the sails to draw and 
while thus sailing much faster, still were off our course, 
and al! the time getting into the gulf. 

These big five and six-masters will h.rdly move dead 
beiore the wind; then everything forward of the spanker 
is becalmed, and the spanker itself loses a great deal 
of its power, as the boom can be squared at an angle 
of only about 45 degrees with the line of the keel; and 
the least inattention in steering will have her “by the 
lee,” when you might as well be at anchor. So, strange 
as it may appear, with a wind blowing fair for your 
destination, you have to beat down to lu’ard when a 
two or three-master would “wing out” and go fluking, 
and the slightest change in the course is manifest. 
You may be asleep below, when all at once she begins 
to roll and slat and bang the booms about with a 
terrific noise—the man at the wheel has let her go off 
half a point; then the rolling ceases, she lays over a 
trifle, the soft hiss of foam comes in at the open port; 
he has her on her course again and added four or five 
knots to the speed. 

Toward the latter part of the afternoon it blew 
harder than ever, and the sea became steep and angry; 
the schooner was wallowing along, rolling and pitch- 
ing and sending the foam in broad sheets on either 
bow; 2 good eleven knots by the log and still breezing. 

Had we been on the wind we should have been 
snugged down to reefed lowers all around, but run- 
ning before it we could carry on, and the sea that was 
following us helped out in the speed; though some- 
times when she would settle between two seas there 
would be “seven humps” in the long sweep of deck 
that ran forward to within a few feet of the forward 
house. These long schooners work and strain terribly 
in a steep sea. Many a good schooner, caught out 
“light” in the Gulf Stream has broken in two, and no 
skill can prevent it. Say hurricane to one of these big 
schooner captains and he will shrink back and put up 
his hands as though to ward off a blow, and thev have 
reason. Running before it as we were, she slid over 
the seas in a regular rise and fall that gave no indica- 
tion of the size of them; but as I stood in the waist 
my eye was on a level with the long poop-deck, and 
when the stern settled in the hollow and the next sea 
getting under, rose around the quarter, I could see that 
deck curl up; and then as the sea passed under her and 
she hung on it amidships, the ends of her dropped, and 
alung in the wake of the mizzen mast the deck humped 
up and hogged; and as the stern settled she straight- 
ened out, curled up, straightened out, curled up, and 
straightened out. 

A bank of clouds in the southeast, which had been 
hanging there all the afternoon, seemed suddenly to 
rise and draw near with an advance which could be 
felt in the damp, cold currents of air which occasion- 
ally found their way into the warmer atmosphere 
avout us. Clearly defined against the sky and rapidly 
rising as though another half hour would find us buried 
in its blackness, it approached, and extending to the 
east until we were well by, the end of it seemed to lie 
in wait for the proper moment to strike or engulf us 
in its arms. The mate, whose head was even yet 
none too clear, after walking uneasily back and torth 
watching the cloud and the sails and the course, and 
showing his nervousness in every motion, finally 
stepped to the companionway and spoke to the cap- 
tain, who had gone below for a wink of sleep. A word 
at the companionway will bring any shipmaster, how- 
ever soundly sleeping, on deck in about eight seconds, 
and in that time the captain was up and looked the 
question he did not ask. The mate pointed to the fear- 
ful looking clouds and blackness to. luar’d and sug- 
gested that it foreboded no good. 

“Oh, that’s nothing, I guess. Looks like a lee set 
for a nothe caster. How is she heading? (Aside) 
The idea of calling me up for a thing like that. I'll 
give that feller his papers as soon as I can, now, don’t 
vou forget it. I'll be mighty glad when this trip is 
over. Might as well sail with nothing at all as with 
that for a mate. There won’t be a whole sail on the 
siup by the time we get to New York if he stays 
aboard.” And that was true enough, for on the first 
night out the mate had torn about every topsail in set- 
ting it. The winch at the side of the forward house 
would be winding up the messenger at a rapid pace 
and the halyards fast to it would be “two blocks,” and 
everything stretching and snapping and settling under 
the strain and the topsails as flat as a board, when 
the mate, if he happened to think of it, would blow his 
whistle, the man at the winch would pick the bell, and 
the engine would stop—but between the time of the 
mate’s appreciation of the fact that things were swayed 
up taut and the stopping of the power, a period of a 
few seconds necessary for the transmission of the sig- 
nals from the mate to the man holding the turn, and 
from him to the engine man, the damage would be 
done, and a split would appear at the head of the top- 
sail or staysail, or whichever part caught it the worst, 
and if it was dark, the limit seemed to be when some- 
thing carried away entirely and came tumbling down 
on deck, and when a few days later, after supper, the 
mate came aft, with unmistakable signs of a drop too 
much, I expected to hear something. But nothing 
was said, though I confess I did not relish the idea of 
that big ship tearing along in the night with nobody in 
charge but a man who couldn’t have told Diamond 
Shoal Lightship from a drug store. 

The captain of a vessel cannot stay awake every hour 
of the day, and if his mate ‘is incompetent luck must 
take charge at some hours; and luck is not always 


At eight bells we goes her over; and aside from 
handling the spanker m, that operation is not diffi- 
cult; but the spanker boom supplies any deficiency that 
may be lacking in the others in the way of quick work. 
Imagine a spar 7oft. in length by 22in. in diameter 
stretching a sail whose weight is a half ton when dry 
and whose pulling capacity when distended by a small 
gale, cannot be measured. To get that boom amidships 
and over the other side without mishap to anybody or 


anything, is a good job when it is blowing. We 

over repeatedly on the passage down, about every four 
hours at the call of the watch when all hands were on 
deck; and one night, as the boom went over, the sheet 
fouled the wheel-box, cut in under the cover, and lifted 
it like a great white ghost flying across the deck. From 
the time the messenger is passed and the big boom 
comes slowly in until the sail gets aback and the tackle 
is snubbed as the spar flies overhead snapping and 
buckling under the strain and twisting the mast as it 
digs its jaws into it, there is always a chance that some- 
thing may go wrong—and then stand by. This time 
we slacked down the peak halyards, and had our hands 
full in overhauling the lee sheets and keeping every- 
thing clear. 

Soon after supper we reefed the spanker again, and 
made a quick job of it, compared with the first night 
back in the bay; the sail seemed to fall so that the 
nettles came handy, and I doubt if we were over fif- 
teen minutes from start to finish. 

Topsails and staysails and the outer jibs had been 
furled, and at midnight they gybed her again. I was 
asleep at the time, and thought I should be shaken out 
of my bunk as the boom tackle was slacked away. The 
whole vessel trembled and shook, and I came on deck 
to find a small gale blowing and a big sea running and 
getting bigger. The ship was under the four’ lowers 
and a reeied spanker doing thirteen knots. It was 
grand sailing. Running quartering, she rolled down 
until, light though she was, you could almost reach 
the water to leeward; and the schooner that on the 
flats at South Portland was called the “big five-mas- 
ter,” looked no larger than a fisherman. But how she 
steered! Instead of the soft almost human pull of 
tiller ropes, there was a double gear, which it took 
the strength of one man to move in smooth water, 
and to put the wheel up or down in a hurry, took two 
men; and it was a dead pull—no “give” at all. How 
the Dutchman used to curse that “dommed whveel.” 

The breeze came, a steady, howling flow that sent us 
through the water with an area of phosphorescence 
on either side. We were about on the edge of the 
stream with the gale against the current and the water 
was anything but smooth. Two hundred miles in- 
shore, along by the capes of Delaware, the northeaster 
was sinking ships and lifting houses off the ground, but 
either we did not feel the full effects of its strength, 
being on the edge of it, or running before it, did not 
mind it. I did not realize at the time that it was any- 
thing more than a strong breeze, although I was sur- 
prised a few days later, when the wind had fallen a 
great deal, to see vessels bound north under short sai! 
and hove to. I went below about 2 o'clock, and after 
rolling in the berth until sleep was out of the question, 
finally slewed around athwartships, dug my toes into 
the outside board of the bunk, braced up against the 
side and so stayed in. 

At meal times we did some lively catch as catch can 
exercise, to prevent numerous dishes from sliding to 
destruction, in spite of the rack which the steward had 
put on the table. As he said with a look of disgust 
when the tomatoes left their dish and spread over 
the cloth, “she allers rolls worst at meal time.” But 
years of practice in all the seas of the world had made 
him a master hand at preserving his balance and his 
temper; and with the arm and chest of a Hercules, he 
made play of work, and with the good humor of his 
race could spin yarns of the China seas or the Cali- 
fornia coast. 

At midnight we gybed again, hauled in out of the gulf 
and into much smoother water, and with a glorious 
breeze swept along with everything drawing, and the 
reefs out of the spanker. It was much warmer, and 
by the log we should make Diamond Shoals by dark, 
and after a few casts of the lead it appeared dead 
ahead—a good shot after shifting the course so many 
times. 

“A nothe easter like this,” said Captain Potter, “gen- 
erally lasts way down below Hatteras. I’ve known it 
to blow for eighteen days just like this—when I was 
bound the other way. We ought to be in by Wednes- 
day night.” 

South of Hatteras it is always summer; the water 

was warm, the sun burning hot, and the sea fairl 
smooth. From Diamond Shoals the course is S 
by W., which takes us ‘clear of everything and does 
away with the gybing, of which we had had so much, 
and we sailed along at steamer speed. For the space 
of twenty-four hours we touched neither sheet or 
halyard or tackle, nor shifted the course, or slacked 
our speed; ten knots we averaged that twenty-four 
hours, which meant 240 miles and more, for the mighty 
gulf, instead of being against us, was in our favor in 
its eddy, and that day about noon the smell of ‘the 
land strong and rank, came off on the -wind—the smell 
of the marshes and swamps of North Carolina. 
_ That night was an ideal one. The wind came sweep- 
ing into the sails in a warm, steady, generous flow 
which promised to last forever; the bright stars over- 
head gave light enough to make out objects about 
decks; the great arching sails, swelling hard, seemed 
like the wings of some gigantic bird overhead; and 
the staysails, like handkerchiefs aloft, looked like mere 
toys that a boy could trim down; take a pull at that 
staysail sheet and see if you can start it; a half dozen 
men couldn’t gain an inch on it. The whole structure, 
clear cut against the brilliant sky, made a picture that 
cannot be transferred to canvas or plate; the soft air 
and onward sweep; the hiss of troubled waters; the 
faint creak of block and gear; the sharp snap of strain- 
ing hemp; the dull roar of the wind rushing under the 
booms and throvgh the rigging; the regular heave of 
the deck and the outdoor living magnetic thrill of it 
all—all these can never be told or pictured; they must 
be lived and felt; and a few days and nights like these 
are worth a month of stuffy walls and soft living. 

At noon several schooners appeared under our lee, 
and we judged: we were in the fatitude of Brunswick. 
One of them, a large five-master painted white, one of 
the Palmer fleet, passed close by, and answered our 
hail. Toward afternoon the wind showed signs of fail- 
ing. But it had served us well. From the moment 
we got our anchor at the foot of the shoals off Mono- 


moy it had blown strong and steady until we entered 


the river at Fernandina entrance; where, as though its 
duty done, it flattened out to nothing. For a distance 
of 900 miles we had averaged almost nine knots—a 
very quick passage. Z 5 

The water had changed its color to a dirty light 
brown, and about 4 o'clock a pilot boat rounded to 
under our lee, and the pilot came aboard. One hundred 
and fifty dollars for pilotage, $350 odd for towing out, 
sailors getting $35 a month and cook $55, freights go- 
ing down and winter coming on—but this was my 
yachting trip. 


Ice Boating on the North Shrewsbury. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

If the winter of 1903-04 is favorable for ice yachting, 
the racing promises to be of the most interesting char- 
acter on the North Shrewsbury River, at Red Bank, 
N. J. Besides the usual club races, there are challenges 
from the South Shrewsbury and the Pleasure Bay clubs 
for the third class ice yacht pennant of America, and 
from the Burlington, N. J., Club for the State pennant. 
The North Shrewsbury Club has also challenged the 
South Shresbury Club for the Shrewsbury River pen- 
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nant, captured in 1901 by the latter’s yacht Leroy. All 
of these events are open only to yachts carrying not 
more than 350 sq. ft. of sail. Local conditions have 
favored the building of ice yachts of this size, and there 
has come to be practicallly no racing in any other 
class, although there are yachts on the river carrying 
from 200 to 900 sq. ft. of sail, covering all classes from 
first to fifth. 

_ The third class includes some fourteen yachts carry- 
ing from 250 to 350 sq. ft., most of them being built 
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right up to the maximum limit, and arranged largely 
for racing. The lateen is the favorite rig, although 
there will be two modern jib and mainsail rigs in the 
third class.. One of these, the Atalanta, the property 
of Newton Doremus, appeared at the end of last sea- 
son in one race, and its performance filled her 
owner with great expectations. The Georgie, which 
has heretofore had a lateen sail, :is to be changed to jib 
and mainsail, with about joo sq. ft. of sail, which, in 
connection with her light weight and :natrow track, 
13ft., will make her a fast light wind boat. Chas. P. 
Irwin, the Georgie’s owner, is also building a new 
lateen up to the limit, and is devoting all-of his well 
known. as an ice yachtsman and builder to making 
a ere boat. It is to:be equipped with 
two planks, tracking Isft. and 17ft.'-  -.. 

In 1902 George s Wizard, built - by Robert 
Chandler, was clearly the: fastest ice yacht on the 
North Shrewsbury, but last winter her. title to cham- 
pion was not so clear, having been defeated: by both 
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the Daisy, which is a light wind lateen and by the 
Georgie and the Vixen. Yet she won moré races than 
any other. 


Grant and Morford’s Tyro came out last winter, and 
jor a new boat performed creditably, taking part in 
ten races and usually being well up, but not a winner 
above second. Tyro is a thoroughly workmanlike job, 
and has this summer been furnished with two sets of 
runners, and in other respects has been put in im- 
proved shape. for racing. _ - 

William White is building the Mistral, a lateen of 
about 350 sq. ft., whose characteristics are a very lofty 
sai] and an unusually wide plank, 18ft. track. — 

Dr. W. B. Brewster is. at work on a.steel ice yacht 
which embodies some novel features. . The: runner 
plank is a bow string truss of about I5ft. spread, and 
the keel is of the “what is it” type. Everything is 
steel or iron, except the sail, which is being made by 
Wilson & Griffin. The side runners are of steel, 6ft. 
straight bearing on the ice, and all runners are to work 
together from the cockpit. Sheer poles. and spars are 
all galvanized iron pipes, 

Besides the above mentioned ice yachts, there are 
other creditable third class yachts which may be im- 
proved so as to get up with the leaders. 

The usual width of beam is 15ft. track for ‘boats of 
about 346 sq. ft. of sail, but the tendency is to increase 
the beam, as riding the plank is not allowed, and some 
dependence must be placed on beam and lead ballast 
for'the average winter breezes. 

The Scud and Dreadnaught of the first class are. at 
Kalamazoo, Mich., awaiting the regatta, proposed last 
winter; the Rocket, also first class, is to be transferred 


to the Pleasure Bay Club; the Edna M. and the Get - 


There, second class boats, are outclassed by the newer 
third class. The Witch, owned, built and sailed by 
Captain Charles Burd, of J. R. Maxwell’s 70-footer, the 
Yankee, is the fastest fourth class boat. The combina- 
tion of Burd and the. Witch is hard to beat, even when 
racing against the boats of the third class. 
T. H. Grant. 

Rep Bank, N J., Nov. 12, 





Robin Hood. 


Tue picture of Robin Hood, which appears in this 
issue, was taken just as she was crossing the finishing 
line a winner in the 25ft. class in the annual race of the 
Indian Harbor Y. C. on Aug. 8 last. 

Robin Hood was designed by the clever Boston 
amateur, Mr, Charles H. Jones, and was built by the 
Geo. Lawley & Son Corp. at South Boston, in 1808. 
Mr. George E. Gartland, the boat’s present .owner, 
purchased her in 1899, and has used her continuously 
ever since. She is 32ft. over all, 21ft. waterline, roft. 
4in. breadth and 3ft. draft. Her sails were made hy 
Messrs. Wilson & Silsby, of Boston. 

Robin Hood was champion of her class the year she 
came out. In 1899 she was raced in the raceabout 
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ROBIN HOOD. 
Owned by George E. Gartland. 


class, but since then she has been in the 2sft. class. 
uring the past two years Mr. Gartland has not raced 


Robin Hood, except in the open and handicap con-- 


tests of the clubs of which he is a member, viz., the 
Indian Harbor and Riverside. Robin Hood is at her 
t in strong breezes, as her moderate sail area of 
593 sq. ft. is hardly sufficient to drive a boat of her 
tge displacement at any great speed in light weather. 
obin Hood is an exceptional cruising boat, having 
both large deck, cabin and cockpit room. 
Un Aug. 7 last Robin Hood beat the champion Fire- 
fly 4m. 59s. over a 10 nautical mile course in a strong 
. W. breeze. On the day following she again beat 
Firefly 3m. 18s. in a fresh to strong breeze. In both 
these races she beat all the raceabouts on elapsed time 
except Hobo. 


L. M. Y. A. Annual Meeting. 


Tur Lake Michigan Yachting Association held its 
annual meeting at the Wellington Hotel, Chicago, Sat- 
urday, Nov. 14. The officers elected for the ensuing 
year were: - A 

President, E. P. Warner; First Vice-President, Geo. 

Peare; Second Vice-President, R. B. Brown; Secre- 
tary, Charles Scates; Treasurer, M. Shirlaw. ~ Dele- 
Bawar. Yacht Racing. Union of the Great Lakes— 

dT. Balcom, George R. Peare and R. B. Brown, 


The last Friday and Saturday of July, 1904, were se- 
lected as the dates to hold its annual meet. Macatawa 
Bay was selected as the sailing grounds. The mieet 
~~ held under the auspices of the Macatawa Bay 


‘One of the features will be the race of 100 miles ffom 
Chicago. to Holland pierhead, on the way to the mieet. 


Special Y. R. U. Meeting. 


The Yacht Racing Union of the Great Lakes held a 
special meeting at the Russell House, Detroit, Mich., 
Saturday, Nov. 21, to consider adoption of classes un- 
der 25it. R. L., but decided to leave all classes below 
this length alone. 

The limit of beam on centerboard yachts was re- 
duced, and the minimum freeboard increased to corre- 
spond to that of keel yachts. 

The real battle of the small class advocates was 
fought out in the meeting of the committee appointed 
to consider the subject, they being unable to agree 
after wrangling all day and evening of Friday and 
forenoon Saturday—the principal point being fight of 
advocates of 2oft. class on Lake Ontario and proposers 
of 2ift. cabin class, which is strongly advocated on 
Lakes Michigan and Erie. Neither was willing to have 
one class adopted to the exclusion of the other, and 
the Ontario people would not consider the proposition 
that both be adopted, and, therefore, the union com- 
promised by doing nothing, as it took a two-thirds 
vote to amend rules, and neither side could muster 
votes enough to win. It really was a victory for the 
21it. cabin class advocates, as two of the three mem- 
bers of the committee were radical advocates of the 
2oft. class. 





YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


” For advertising relating to this department see pages ii and iii. 


Commodore Robert E. Tod, senior flag officer of the 
Atlantic Y. C., will not serve the club in that capacity 
another year. His successor has not been chosen as 
yet. 


Messrs. Panhard & Levassor, of Paris, France, 
manufacturers of automobiles and motor boats, will 
open, on Dec. 1, their American branch at 230-232 
West Thirteenth street, New York City. This new 
office will be in charge of Mr. A. Massenat, and they 
will devote special attention to the building of high 
speed motor boats. 

RRR 


Things are very quiet at the Herreshoff shops at 
Bristol. Only two or three small racing boats are be- 
ing built. One of them, a 30-footer, is for Mr. Harry 
Maxwell, who will, no doubt, make an effort to win 
the Manhasset Bay Challenge Cup with her next sea- 
son, Another one of the boats is for Mr. C. S. Eaton, 
who formerly owned Cock Robin. The new boat is 
a 30ft. waterline cruising knockabout. 


George H. Saunders, the boat builder, who was long 
established in Bristol, and for the past three years in 
Warren, has sold his shops to the Davis brothers of 
Providence, sons of the late Ben Davis, who had a 
yard and shops at Harbor Junction, in Providence. 
Mr. Saunders is going to Essex, Conn., to carry on 
boat’ building in a new plant at that place, and the 
Davis brothers are moving from Providence to the 
Warren shops just vacated by Mr. Saunders, where 
they will set up a railway and machine shop and store 
boats in the yard for the winter—Boston Herald. 


The members of the New York Y. C. will present 
to Cem. J. Pierpont Morgan, on Christmas Day, a 
painting of Columbia, which boat enjoys the unique 
distinction of being the only vessel that has twice de- 
fended the America’s Cup. 

The painting was made by Mr. Carleton Chapman, 
the well known marine artist. 


Rue 


Shamrock I. is now at Hawkins’ yard, City Island, 
where she will be broken up. 


The side wheel steam yacht Charmary, ex-Clermont, 
owned by Mr. Charles G. Gates, is being overhauled 


- and refitted under the direction of Mr. A. J. McIn- 


tosh. 
RnRuer 


The official summary of the season’s racing in the 
Y. R. A. of Long Island Sound will appear in_these 
columns shortly. The class champions are unofficially 
reported to be as follows: 43ft. class, sloops, Effort, 
owned by Mr. F. M. Smith; 36ft. class, Anoatok, owned 
by Mr. W. G. Brokaw; 3oft. class, Alert, owned by Mr. 
J. W. Alker; 25ft. class, Firefly, owned by Mr. G. P. 
Granberry; 21ft. class; Jeebi, owned by Mr. A. D. R. 
Brown; raceabout class, Jolly Tar, owned by Mr. Slo- 
cum Howland; Manhasset Bay one-design class, Lamb- 
kin, owned by Mr. S. W. Roach; New Rochelle one- 
design class, Caper, owned by Mr. P. L. Howard. 
None of the yawls sailed in enough races to qualify. 
and catboats started so seldom that no record was kept 
of their performances. 


Ree 
“Graphite Suggestions” is the title of a very hand- 


some and interesting little pamphlet just issued by the 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, of Jersey City. It 





tells of the ttatiy uses that are made of Dixon’s gra- 
phite. 
Ree 


At a meeting of the Yacht Racing Association, held 
at the Arena on Monday evening, Nov. 16, eleven of 
the twenty-four clubs composing the association were 
represented by delegates. The meeting was held for 
the purpose of adopting the restriction outlined by Mr. 
Clinton H. Crane for four restricted classes, particu- 
lars of which appeared in these columns a few weeks 
ago. The classes were adopted, but there was consid- 
erable discussion, and it was late before any decisions 
were reached. 

Ree 


Some fifty Brooklyn yachtsmen attended the meeting 
of the Yacht Racing Association of Gravesend Bay 
that was held at the Assembly, Fulton street, Brook- 
lyn, on Thursday night, Nov. 19. Mr. W. K. Brown 
presided. The prizes won during the season were pre- 
sented to the winners, and there was a general discus- 
sion of the plans of the association for 1904. Steps 
are to be taken at once to reorganize the association 
on the lines of the Y. R. A. of Long Island Sound, so 
there will be no clashing of racing dates in the future. 
Open and championship races will also be held. If the 
new measurement rules proposed by Measurer Henry 
J. Gielow, of the Atlantic Y. C., are adopted by that 
club, the association will also adopt them. The Atlantic 
Y.‘C., it is understood, will join the association later 
on. 

The next meeting of the association will be called 
directly after the one in which the Atlantic Y. C. is 
expected to ratify the new rule. 


RRR 


The Parsons Shipbuilding Company, of Greenwich 
Piers, N. J., have recently completed a schooner rigged 
houseboat for Mr. J. Price Wetherill, of Philadelphia. 
The boat cost in the neighborhood of $10,000. She willl 
be known as Savanilla, and is S86ft. long and 23ft. 
breadth. 

RRR 


At the annual meeting of the Erie Y. C., held Nov. 
12, the following were elected to serve the coming 
year: Com., W. L. Morrison; Rear-Com., F. J. Fair- 
bairn; Rear-Com., E. A. Davis; Fleet Captain, C. E. 
Reichel; Sec. and Treas., W. H. F. Nick; Directors for 
three years, J. M. Frank, Alfred Gunnison, C. L. Per- 
kins, James Russell, F. M. Slocum; Meas., T. H. Car- 
roll; Asst. Meas., John H. Clemens; Surgeon, D. W. 
Harper; Asst. Surveyor, John Maahs; Surgeon, Dr. 
D. V. Reinoehl. 

RRR 


The annual meeting, election and dinner of the Man- 
hasset Bay Y. C. will be held at the Hotel Manhat- 
tan on Tuesday, Dec. 1. The ticket prepared by the 
Nominating Committee is as follows, and with the ex- 
ception of W. Butler Duncan, Jr., as Trustee, means 
the election of all officers who have served the club 
during the past year. Com., Alphonse H. Alker; Vice- 
Com., Charles W. Lee; Rear-Com., H. Winslow White;. 
Sec., Edw. M. MacLellan; Treas., Guy W. Buxton;. 
Meas., Charles D. Mower; Trustees, class of 1906, 
W. Butler Duncan, Jr., Andrew J. Onderdonk. 

Among other amendments to be voted upon at this 
meeting of the club is the following: 

“Ladies may be admitted to the main floor and 
piazzas of the club house and to the club grounds, one 
day in the week during the yachting season, when ac- 
companied by a member, or when bearing a visitor’s 
card. The day shall be determined by the Board of 
Trustees, who may temporarily suspend this privilege 
whenever they deem it proper to do so, as may also 
the rlouse Committee, but in case of such suspension, 
other days shall be named, on which ladies may be 
admitted, and the number of such days shall in any 
event, equal the number of weeks that the club house 
remains formally in commission.” 

The adoption of such an amendment as the above 
woud indicate that, as elsewhere, the combination of a 
yacht and country club has not proved wholly a suc- 
cess. 

To the man owning a yacht, and who does so for the 
love of the sport, the club nearest his heart is that at 
which he can meet and fraternize with other men, 
whose ideas stand for something in his chosen sport. 
He does not join a club because of the amount of rum 
drank there, for true yachtsmen, in spite of the humor- 
ist’s idea, are not as a class heavy drinkers; nor does 
- pick the club at which women are allowed full privi- 
eges. 

It is due to the combined hard work and unstinted 
generosity of the men who love yachting for yacht- 
ing’s sake that we have to-day on Long Island Sound 
and along the entire eastern coast, some of the finest: 
club houses devoted to the sport in the world; and im 
the long run it will be those clubs which cater primarily 
to yachtsmen, which will prove most successful. 

The Manhasset Bay Y. C. at present has probably 
the largest owning membership of any of the Eastern 
clubs, and its vote on the amendment submitted will 
prove of interest to yachtsmen generally. 
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Prizes for Canceists. 


Tw order to encourage cancei<xte and «mall hnat eqilors, whe do 
their knockirg about on inland waters. tn beep a record of their 
trips and experiences, the puhli<hers of Forest 
offer cash prizes for the Sect accounts of cruises taken during the 
season of 1903. As few restrictions as possihle will he imposed. 
and thos: given are made only with the view of securing some 


uniformity among the competitors’ stories, so that the judges will 
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be able to make a fair award. 

The prizes will be as follows: 

First prize, $50.00. 

Second prize, $25.00. 

Third prize, $15.00. 

Fourth and fifth, $10.00 each. 

Sixth to eighth, $6.00 each. 

I. The cruise must be actually taken between May 1 and 
November 1, 1903. 

II. The cruise must be made on the (fresh. water) inland 
streams and lakes of the United States or Canada. 

III. The canoe or boat in which the cruise is made must not 
be more than 18it. long over all. 

IV. An accurate log of the trip must be kept, and all incidents 
and information that would be of value to other canoeists covering 
the same route should be carefully recorded. 

V. A description of the boat in which the cruise is made 
should preface the story, and a list of outfit and supplies. 

VI. Photographs of the beat and of the ceuntry passed through, 
not smaller than 4x5, should, if vossible, accompany each story, 
and they will be considered in making the awards. 

VII. Stories should contain not less than five thousand words, 
written on one side of the paper only. 

VIII. When practicable an outline chart of the trip drawn on 
white paper in black ink (no coloring pigment to be used) should 
also be sent in. While a chart will count in estimating the events 
of the log, it is mot a necessary factor, and a log may be sent 
without it. 

IX. Competitors should avoid the use of slang or incorrect 
nautical expressions in their stories, as it will count against them 
in awarding the prizes. 

Each manuscript to which a prize is awarded shall become the 
property of the Forest and Stream Publishing Company. All 
manuscript should reach the office of the Forest and Stream Pub- 
lishing Company, 346 Broadway, New York., on or before De- 
cember 1, 1908. 








Grapshooting. 


If you want your shoot to be aanouaced here send a 
notice like the following: 





Fixtores. 


Nov. 21.—Brooklyn, N. Y., Gun Club shoot, 100-target allow- 
ance handicap; $5 to high guns. J. S. Wright, Mgr. 

Nov. 26.—Chicago, Lll., Gun Club Thanksgiving Day shoot. A. 
A. Waters, Sec’y. : = E 

Dec. 9-10.—West Baden, Ind.—Grand Opening of Baden-Lick 
Kennel Club pigeon grounds. John L. Winston, Mgr. 


1904. 


Jan. 1.—Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Gun Club second annual tourna- 
ment. A. J. Du Bois, Sec’y. ; 
Jan. 12-16.—Hamilton, Ont., Gun Club tournament. 





DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for 
publication in these columns, also any news notes they 
may care to have published. Mail all such matter to 
Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broadway, 
New York. Forest AND STREAM goes to press on TUES- 
DAY OF EACH WEEK. 








The annual meeting of the Interstate Association will be held 
in New York, on Dec. 10. 


The next shoot of the Hudson Gun Club, of Jersey City, N. J., 
is fixed to be held on Nov. 29. 


The Aquidneck Gun Club, of Newport, R. I., will be busy at 
the traps on Thursday of this week, an attractive programme 
being a theme for consideration of the members. 


The Sheepshead Bay Gun Club arranged for a number of 
merchandise events at its Thanksgiving Day shoot this week. The 
events are open to every one, and ail are welcome to participate. 


The Union Sportsman's Club, of Bath. Beach, N. Y., ended 
its shooting season at Scarsdale, N. Y., in a match with the 
Tonawadeh Club. The club’s next shoot will be at Homewood, 
MY. 

= 

The secretary, Mr. A. A. Schoverling, P. O. Box 475, informs 
us that the Richmond Gun Club, of Concord, S. L., will hold an 
all-day target shoot on Thanksgiving Day, commencing at 10 
o’clock. Turkeys will be the prizes. 


The affable secretary of the Brooklyn Gun Club, Mr. John S. 
Wright, informs us that he will preside over a shoot on his club’s 
grounds, Thursday of this week, commencing at 2 o’clock. Some 
prizes will be offered to gladden the spirit of the winners. 


In the contest for the November cup, at the Crescent Athletic 
Club shoot, at Bay Ridge, last Saturday three tied on a straight 
score, namely, Capt.,A. W. Money, Mr. A. G. Southworth and 
Mr. L. W. Palmer, Jr. The low handicap allowances were just 
enough in each instance to make the needed 26. Mr. J. S. S. 
Remsen participated after a long absence. 


Three five-man teams, representing Princeton, Harvard and the 
University of Pennsylvania, contested in the annual intercollegiate 
event at Wellington, Mass., on Nov. 21. Each man shot at 50 
targets. Harvard and Princeton tied on 19%. In the shoot-off at 
10 targets per man, Harvard won with a score of 39 to 356. The 
University of Pennsylvania’s score was 174. 


On Dec. § Mr. Gus Greiff will give an all-day live-bird shoot on 
the Guttenberg grounds, New Jersey, commencing at 11 o’clock. 
The December Handicap at 20 pigeons, open to all, will be the 
feature of the day. The conditions are $12.60 entrance, birds 
included, class shooting, handicaps from 25 to 32yds., $50 guar- 
anteed. Two sets of traps will be in use. 


At the shoot of the Brooklyn Gun Club, Nov. 21, the main 
event was an allowance handicap at 100 targets, for a gold watch. 
Several experts participated. Mr. J. S. Fanning, famous as one 
of America’s most skillful shooters, won. Mr. Sim Glover was 
close up with 98 to Fanning’s 99. : 


At Princeton, N. J., on Nov. 19, the teams of the Princeton 
Gun Club, and University of Pennsylvania held a trapshooting 
contest. There were six men to a team, 50 targets per man. Capt. 
Archer, of the Princeton team, was high man, with a score of 46. 
Princeton won by a score of 233 to 215. 


There were twenty-nine shooters, at the tournament of the 
Ossining Gun Club, Nov. 18. The programme was not finished, 
owing to insufficient time. The Poughkeepsie nine-man team 
defeated the Ossining nine-man team for the cup, by a score of 


171 to 131. Each man shot at 25 targets. The whirligig of time 
sometimes lifts the cup. 


An interesting live-bird shoot will take place at Earl’s, near 
Elizabeth, N. J., Thanksgiving afternoon, between Mr. Louis Botger, 
the all-around sportsman and steeple chase rider, and Frederick 
West Ross, the fifteen-year-old son of Mr. W. E. Ross. The 
event will be at 25 live birds, $25 a side, loser to pay for the birds. 
It has not been learned what handicap young Ross has given 
Mr. Botger. : 

R 


Mr. D. P. Hale, who has for the past six years represented the 
J. Stevens Arms and Tool Co., has resigned, as his manufacturing 
and banking interests at Sandersville, Ga., required more of his 
attention than he has heretofore been able to give them. He will 
be succeeded by Mr. Charles E. Roberts, who has for the past 
five years been connected with the Winchester Repeating Arms 
Co., of New Haven, Conn., and the last two years represented 
them on the road. Mr. Roberts will have entire charge of the ter- 
ritory south of the Ohio River and as far west as Texas. 


e 
The programme of the grand opening of the Baden-Lick Ken- 
nel Club pigeon grounds, Dec. 9 and 10, states that the competi- 
tion is for amateurs, and that $100 will be added. Pigeons, 25 
cents. Class shooting, 40, 30, 20 and 10 per cent. On the first day 
there are three programme events, 10 pigeons, $7.50; 15 pigeons, 
$10; “special, 50 birds, $50; match for championship of Indiana be- 
tween the present champion and ‘A Has Been.’” On the second 
day the Baden-Lick Handicap, 25 pigeons, $25, handicap rise, 26 
to 30yds., will be the programme. Targets on the side. John JL. 
Winston, Manager. 
we 


The Programme of the Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Gun Club’s second 
annual tournament, to be held Jan. 1, provides eleven events, 
each at 15 targets, save Nos. 6 and 8, which are at 20 targets; 
entrance $1.30 and $1.75. Events 6 to 11 inclusive have‘a total of 
100 targets, beside the regular events, which will make a 100- 
target sweepstake, open to all, $5 extra to enter, and if three: or 
more enter $5 will be added. For amateur high averages, $5, $3 
and $2. For professional high average, $5. Shooting commences 
at 11 o’clock. Ship ammunition prepaid to Mr. H. E. Winans, 
16 Washington street. Targets 2 cents. Rose system. Sweeps 
optional. Refreshments on grounds. Shoot rain or shine. Mr. 
A. J. Du Bois, is the secretary. 

Bernarp WATERS. 


Cincinnati Gun Club, 

Tue attendance on Nov. 21 was not quite as large as usual, only 
sixteen entering in the cash prize event. The weather was pleas- 
ant, but a heavy bank of clouds and smoke formed a bad back- 
ground, and the scores were not what they have been. R. Trimble 
was high gun, with 45; Medico second, with 43, and Gambell third, 
with 42. Practice shooting was kept up until about 4:30, when it 
became so dark that the targets could not be seen, and the mem- 
bers then gathered around the club house stove and swapped 
yarns. 

The club will hold a Thanksgiving Day shoot, to begin at 
1:36 P. M. Ten 10-target events, entrance $1.25 in each, money 
divided Rose system, 5, 3 and 2, The fourth prize in each event 
will be a turkey, ties shot off at 10 targets. One cent for each 
target shot at will be set aside for two high guns, 60 and 40, and 
three low guns, divided equally. The scores: 

Cash prize shoot, 50 targets: 








Targets: 15 15 20 Targets: 15 15 20 
R Trimble, 21...... 14 14 17—45 {ay ee, 16... - 810 826 
Barker, 19 ... . 1210 13—35 Van Ness, 16 . 11 12 17-40 
Williams, 18 . 1412 12-38 Gambell, 16 . 12 12 18—42 
Sunderbruch, 1 - 1010 8—28 Faran, 16 .. . 11 12 16—39 
Medico, 17 ..... ... 1412 17—48 Colonel, 15 - 044-8 
SS Pree 11 10 12—33 jones, TR dicen’ -.. 7 210—19 
Roanoke, 16 ........ 7 i 12—30 ullerdick, 15 ...... 9 9 14—32 
Captain, 16.......... 7 812—27 Cottingham, 16...... 311 4-18 
Gambell ...... 18 Medico ....... 21 Williams ...... 18 
PUNE. ssasccnes 16—34 Van Ness ..... 18—39 Barker ........ 21—39 


Gambell’s “target saver” is an innovation which means a big 
reduction in the breakage of missed targets. 
Additional scores in the Parker prize gun shoot of Nov. 14: 


Targets: - 20 20 20 20 20 Broke. Hdp. Total. 
Be Beeerbr ahs a0. v0s5000sévece 1311 9 15 16 65 40 =100 
Sin weushabéskpaessbeeiieone 17 17 17 17 19 87 32100 
TEE ck ous scchocsaspovetiesbenes 16 19 18 17 12 82 18 «6100 
th SEARS. sao vvtnsrwewaynch tobe 16 16 16 18 18 83 12 96 
SN AER. egadltateMnie i 18 16 16 16 17 83 10 98 
re RR ES RE a 19 20 19 20 20 98 10 «100 


*This did not count in the competition. It is a record amateur 
score for these grounds, and included a straight run of 58. 
Bonasa. 





Intercollegiate Contest. 

Weturncton, Mass., Nov. 21.—The intercollegiate contest held 
to-day resulted in a victory for the Harvard team. The opposing 
teams were from Princeton and the University of Pennsylvania. 
Harvard and Princeton tied, each scoring 19%. In the shoot-off 
Harvard won by four points. Harvard was unfortunate at the 
finish on account of Forbes leaving before the contest was known 
to be a tie. J. Hinckley shot in his place. 

The conditions, little or no breeze and good light, which were 
all gvorable. Harvard and Princeton did some good work. P. 
Bancroft, of Harvard, broke 45 out of 50. The scores: 





Princeton. Harvard. U. of P. 
P Archer..... 37 T L Marsalis.32 1, Leagues 
RW Pell.....42 G Forbes......34 L ins. .28 
A B Gaines. ..38 W_M Wright.42 R Koons .... 
A D Pardoe...39 F Ingalls......42 C W Adams. .34 
J. Stutesman..39—19 P Bancroft....46—19 W G Ferrin..30—174 

Shoot-off : 

° -- Harvard. - . Princeton. _ _ 
PNUD. naSovetcecceces see DGB inie het css, 8 
Wright ..... WiscetAks ch vasueere Stuitesman: -.45.... 265. 002000.8 
I BD's oebencugess sons ouwme SOE | 

; Pell 


Seen ee ewan eeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Hinckley 


PERE, Beiccscccocce 


10 10 10 10 

Mason ........10 9 8 7 842 Bowler .......- 
; 6878 
9776 


Ashland Gun Club. 


Lexincton, Ky., Nov. 20,—I append the scores of the last shoot 
of our newly organized gun club, the Ashland, Composed mos 
of business mea, who are new at the game. It was held Noy = 

Fourteen members participated in one of the most delightiy 
shoots of the season. The weather was simply perfect a bri : 
warm day, with no wind. ™ 

There is ne fixed programme at these club shoots. A membe 
may shoot as few or as many targets as he wishes, new squad 
being made up for each round. ; 

There were six events at 15 targets each and one at 10 tar 
making a total of 100 targets. Everybody seemed to have 
shooting clothes on, and the way some of the beginners < 
targets shows that all they need is more practice. 

It may be that the boys had in mind the opening of the gam, 
season, Nov. 16, and were making their final Preparation befor 
going for Bob White. If they can keep up the gait in the fielg 


that they struck at the traps, then many a big bag will be brought 
in. 


Bets, 
their 
Mashed 





Events: oe 68 4 § & e 

Targets: 10 16 15 15 15 15 5 
Sl itiektivvcinekacie vetduesh » 79 814 12 9 4 
Darrow ae 6 11 10 ll 11 9 ; 
SEE dakGkssseceysrsasatsptouptetoccssts [ua ee we 

DA wee eecereceecreevereeecesceseeseeneeees Remnue 6 ¢:6% 
WOE SOOT 0. 5000 senccsenvcinodsceceboce 10 18 14 10 4 4 
CS es Wil 2B. 7» 
DEMME Wb Mnbde ses vessscotesstiinde cslentoes ie Re oa 
DOD mic oGh dus vcevecceduensstiedceddecede 2 ae or 
SE ccetavisaaessasehdopep piv andes baa sdes 7 610 8 ¢& 
SE. oavidhadkidedtcussecrasuebesenes ons 914 8 g 
I, ccwtngsvelaautabesehinekecwtes aves? namw 2 7 Eo 
SNES, a hind bs chde uct kacs Velnueabeuas ~- 3 .. 6 12 2 
REEL Ob Chins 06a 6 pi Adendnsd chvanlenkeassbuces se wD 8 
SNE. Aiaddtodeciadpadecnsancncunmelcs keke 11 13 13 





Hudson Gun Club. 


Jersey City, N. J., Nov. 22.—At the last shoot of the Hudson 
Gun Club these scores were made. 

This club has fully recovered from the effects of the rain 
storm last month, and from now on will hold regular shoots, The 
club suffered quite severely from this storm, the grounds looking 
like a lake for a week or two after the rain. 


Events: 1 





23465667849 
Targets: 25 26 25 25 2 25 25 25 
DE uhidhtoandcssidanensnscasans@n 19 20 19 21 . 
ES GOgds Dates tice shnedsur bowen 17 18 21 15 Be 
Ps ND. “"o cécvbwbbbade doses sdacee EMT TERN ns cc ce ce. 
TA iss. enuniieinstsldbeneveneks WW 12 12 11 13 10 13:10 p 
Schorty MT cs oe 
Hopkins ae ae 4s. 0s nO 
Jenkins MET. ok as cs 
Pearsall 14 16 13 15 19 18 .. 2 .. 
Hughes ae teitus- co oc 6s. Bt 
Heritage am 0s be ae on ‘untae 
Hansman wee sino 2 SB 8B B.. 
convenes a a ee 
H Pearsall ah nada ah bbs.oe' 20 ce on 
MUU Uv sbsciWocnsecnsvigetisepsied< me be ve ws oe 18 
¥ Jas. Hucues. 


Franklin Gun Club. 


Franklin Furnace, N. J., Nov. 21.—Event one, at targets, had 
contestants and scores as follows: Shooting at 30, John Williams 
broke 22, Andrew Wright broke 18. Shooting at 25, Will Pape 
broke 12, Frank Kishpaugh broke 13. Alf Wright. broke 6 out 
of 20. 





Poughkeepsie Gun Club. 


PovcuKeersiz£, N. Y., Nov. 19.—Six men, two of whom 
Cheney and Edwards—are beginners at the sport, took part in the 
regular weekly shoot of this club to-day. The light attendance 
was due in part to the fact that a number of the boys attended 
the shoot at Ossining yesterday, and could not consistently leave 
business to attend to-day’s shoot. Their absence is excusable, 
too. After their performance yesterday at Ossining one would 
hardly expect to see them all report to-day, and should they 
choose to celebrate, it would only be natural, for they conquered; 
their victory, though decisive, was not unexpected; but the odds 
were a little better than we expected to sev. Forty points! A 
very comfortable margin, indeed. Ossining must have felt like a 
town swept by a cyclone, and this is only a sample; our best 
“goods” have not been shown yet. 

The ties made on the Traver cup last week were not shot off to- 
day, owing to absence of Hans. In the race for the Traver cup 
to-day, Marshall and Claymark tied on 25. Claymark afterward 


»won on the shoot-off: 


Events: 1 2 
Targets: 0 





Claymark, 7.. 
Winans, og on 
SEAT ~ 2. cccvcceecese 





*In' this event (shoot-off) Smith, shot along, and his score is 
without handicap added. 


SNANIWEH. 





New York Athletic Club. 
Nov. 21.--Dr. J. G. Knowlton cup, a silver, old-fashioned mug 
standing about 20in. high, was the main prize. The contest for 
this trophy is at 100 targets, all scratch. The scores follow: 


Targets: 25 25 25 25 Targets: 25 25 25 % 
D I Bradley..... 20 14 2017-71 G E Greiff...... 20 20 22 0-® 
W J Elias....... 3 4 710-% H P Walker.... 14 14 16 - 
Cet bivcsreciccs 14 11 13 11—49 F W Perkins.... 9 9 10 1I- 


Ten pairs: Bradley 10, Elias 3, Cahill 10, Greiff 10. 

Fifteen targets: Bradley 8, Cahill 8, Greiff 5, Elias 5. 

The next shoot will be on Thanksgiving Day, when the holiday 
cup will be shot for. This cup must be won three times (0 


. become the property of the winner. 


On Nov. 28 will be the first shoot for the Dan Bradley cup, 
which will become the property of him who wins it two times. 





Aquidaeck Gun Club. 

Newrort, R. I., Nov. 21.—The weekly shoot of the club, bems 
‘the tenth contest for the L. C, Smith badge, donated by the 
Hunter Arms Co., was held on Wednesday, with the small at 
tendance of six. The weather conditions were not especially good. 
The day was dark, and keen eyesight was a goodly advantage 
However, some good totals were recorded. Mason bettered his 
score of last week by one target. Coggeshall was also in evidence 
with three less. An improved attendance is hoped for a the 
Thanksgiving Day shoot, when an attractive programme will be 
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Salina Tournament. 


Sativa, Kans.—The dates of the Salina tournament were Nov. 
17-19.—What should have been one of the best, if not the best, 
tournament held in Kansas this year was, owing to stormy weather, 
limited as to attendance. Added money, $200, should be a draw- 
ing card, and Salina is so centrally located as to draw shooters 
from any part of the State; but the summer weather of last 
Sunday forenoon was so suddenly changed, increasing to wintry 
until Tuesday morning that it caused many to remain at home. 

The jumping targets and the cold wind caused many who came 
first day to return home on the close of that day. The second 
day was an improvement, and some good scores were made. The 
wind changed from north to west, and was not so strong. The 
trap did not work the best from the want of the proper attention, 
and that delayed matters, which made those with cold fingers feel 
uncomfortable. 

Mr. H. Anderson, the general manager and all-round hustler, 
was untiring in his efforts to make everything go off pleasantly, 
but with his shooting in every event, he was very much over- 
worked. He was very ably assisted by Mr. Woodhouse and Mr. 
Brown, who attended to office duties and the scoring. 

The attendance numbered the following traveling men: Chas. 
Spencer, of St. Louis; Wm. Heer, of Concordia. Then came 
George Mackie, of Scamman, Kans.; Dave Elliott, Kansas City; 
E. W. Arnold, Larned, Kans.; W. Clayton, Kansas City; Chas. 
Debus, and Geo. Lewis, of Herrington, Kans.; F. C. Cairns, Ban- 
ner City; H. E. Wetzig, Concordia; F. E. Ruggles, Jewell City; 
E. Wetzig, Junction City; W. C. Williams, Wichita, Kans.; C. 
Banham, Junction City; A. R. Hossler, Enterprise; Mr. Logan 
and H. Hugg, of Larned, and Ed O’Brien, of Florence, Kans. 

W. H. Heer was high man on the first day, with 185 out of 200, 
and he was shooting a new gun for the first time. Spencer was 
second, with 180, and Arnold was high amateur with 179. 

More than the usual amount of money was won by those who 
now and then made straight scores. 

The cashier paid out amounts of $63, $43, $30, $27 and others 
above the entrance. These gentlemen were much pleased with 
the $100 added money. 


First Day, Nov. 17. 








Events: 123 45 6 7 8 9101112 Shot 
Targets: 15 15 20 15 15 20 15 15 20 15 15 at. Broke 
Meer .«.steeavaasen 15 11 17 14 15 19 14 14 20 13 15 18 200 185 
SHCNCEY «.denccseces 13 14 19 15 13 17 14 14 18 11 13 19 200 «=«180 
memold . ccapaadeens 15 12 17 11 15 17 15 15 16 14 13 19 200 «=2#4179 
B Wetzig..ceccssse 14 12 17 12 13 18 13 11 20 13 13 16 200 3=6172 
H Wetzig..... . 10 13 18 11 13 15 13 12 19 13 13 19 200 #8169 
Anderson . 13 10 14 12 14 15 15 15 17 13 14 18 200 «#86170 
Meyers ....... - 101517 612 18 141217 15 13 18 200 486162 
D Elliott .. -. 13 13 13 13 13 16 14 12 17 12 12 12 200 160 
. 10 12 141012171213 14121318 200 157 
11111612 814151316121216 200 156 
14 813131020 91113 131317 200 154 
111110 8 913121216 91218 200 141 
10 13 15 11 12 14101115 910.. 180 130 
9 913 4915 9 914111015 200 127 
ae RE a0 aa ca Sa ak ais wee 
111115111216....16.. ‘ ove 
13 11 141011 1512 910 ‘i . 
Stevenson ......... 9111212121613122.... ; 
Williams kee ae Ie od. deen ge ah ° ove 
Benham DS. Dice es: Cod Bie sé tree ‘<n 





Second Day, Nov. 18. 


The weather was much improved, and Arnold made a wonderful 
showing, losing but six for the day, beating Heer by four tar- 
gets. He made a ran of over 100 straight, losing but two out of 
the last 120. 

Heer lost but ten, and five of these were in two events, where 
he made 17 and 18 out of 20. Thus he won high average on the 
gcod score of 375 out of 400. 

The surprise of the meeting was the great score made by Ar- 
ncld, 373, only two behind Heer. He has shot but little this 
year, being busy on his farm out in the short grass country. 





Events: 123 465 67 8 9101112 Shot 
Targets: 15 15 20 15 15 20 15 15 201515 20 at. Broke. 
Old: scdauieeie ion 141419 1514191515 20151519 200 1% 
Bier... ccpans pects 14 15 19 15141715 1519141518 200 19 
Spencer ..cccescees 1413 1713 13 18 141420151220 200 180 
E Wetzig sesee 121415 12 10 19 141219131319 200 172 
H Wetzig .......... 10 121513 1418131315131418 200 168 
Meott Jetceuee «--. 1212 15 10 1418 141217131318 200 168 
Clayton... ccccsese 14 10 17 12 18 17 14141714 917 200 «168 
Cawley ......7... .. 1011 15 13 10 18 18 1417151417 200 167 
Arderson ........ .. 161316111315 121217121217 200 16 
Meyers ....3... -.-» 1381419 12 1216121413131216 200 166 
USE. ccccevsevons 13 15 13 111417101411 141218 20 163 
Reminette ......... 121415 .. 1118 141419141417 200 162 
Tien visgayr nk -131016 7141511 916121111 200 14 
AN wccseksvasee . 912101013 141212 ..131212 18 129 
Ruggles ..... cesuac? Ie we ak OE OEE Oe te seen ene 
Heydie ...... oh SRR SB esd oie EN ho, or es asa? 4 
Ison ...4....eeeee 12 12 15 13 1218 18 14... 21519... 
P Caims .......... 10101710 1119 11 .. .. 13 12 18 ove é 
F Cairns ...........UBMWBUS6..4..0%8.. ... ; 
Sins << bedgeaew Sead Ue RE epee LE cena sé se ss ast, aad 
1S coveovegeee ef ve ee ee oe 16:13 13-17 13 1 v oe aT 








FOREST AND STREAM, 


SERVICE 


Agencies: 





T Hayne -- 1212... 1012 18 
PE “loascseceus os ‘es o Ee Oka cepa os 
SEE *Sbuscpsteens 20200 ’ oF Sav de Ko See 
L; Stevens .......0% sede. wee ee ae Oe 


Third Day, Nov. 19 

The weather was not of the best; forenoon clear, afternoon 
cloudy, with a strong southwest wind that made many of the birds 
very swift left-quarterers, and hard to stop. 

Anderson, being an experienced live-bird shot, was given 27yds., 
and easily won the 25-bird event. Ed O’Brien won the 15, and 
Anderson the third on a shoot-off. 

The live-bird shooters were scarce, as most of the target shoot- 
ers went home during the night. Mr. Anderson had 700 birds left 
on his hands, ¢s many who had promised to come, failed to 
show up. 

Twenty-five live birds, $15 entrance, handicap: 





ments, TIGGER oo ce céushccvasVesvecsisdd 1221022221221122212221202—23 
i Sasies awodusibe ceases decseretebvcuds 1222022221122210022212022—21 
Tipton, 29 ... 1222222022121111200222021—21 
ES avin apdaedlnncn dis § deemed 1222220202221222200112022—20 
SUE ET ah cdutducecstenccstccsetedeten 2222220222222210220012020—20 
a aE RS ae reese: 2%22222222022220022222002—19 
FF Fg A oa ibd os cibdcdn ce Agiccctecds 2222102220120022002002021—19 


Fifteen live birds, $10 entrance, three moneys: O’Brien (30) 14, 
Clayton (31) 13, Tipton (29) 13, Anderson (29) 11, Spencer (31) 11, 
Heer (31) withdrew. 

Ten live birds, $5 entrance, three moneys: Clayton 9% Tipton 9, 
Anderson 9, Smut 9, Reminette 8, Hoyne 6, O’Brien 9. 


Ossining Gun Club, 

Osstninc, N. Y.—The Wednesday (Nov. 18) shoot of the Os- 
sining Gun Club was everything that could be desired—good 
weather, good attendance of good shooters, who, however were 
handicapped by fast targets, helped by a rather strong wind, which 
made them cut up scandalous. 

W. Perkins, of Poughkeepsie, won the after-dinner coffee set, 
valued at $31, with a score of 75 out of 80, which included his 
handicap of misses as breaks. 

Messrs. Ed Banks, C. Wilhite and Sim Glover, tied for second 
with a net score of 73 out of 80. 

For the greatest actual number of breaks in the event, Messrs. 
Barks and Glover divided the $10. 

Owing to the number of entries it was necessary to cut the 
prize event down to 80 targets. Even then the*last 20 were shot in 
semi-darkness. This was unfortunate, though luckily the scores 
were not close enough to cause any trouble by dropping fractions. 

The Poughkeepsie cup was taken back by the team of the 
Poughkeepsie Gun. Club, with the wide margin of 40 targets. The 
home team was very weak, owing to the absence of some of the 
strongest men in the club. We were glad to have with us Charlie 
Wilhite, secretary of the Manila (P. I.) Gun Club, who came 
up with Mr. Banks. He is a fine sportsman, and his company 
was enjoyed by all. Team scores: 

Poughkeepsie—I. Tallman 21, W. E. Perkins 22, H. W. Bissing 
21, A. Travis 18, A. J. Du Bois 17, F. B. Stephenson 21, R. 
Gorham 16, W. E. Adriance 17, F. I. Tompkins 18; total 171. 

Ossining—G. B. Hubbell 17, C. G. Blandford 21, A. Betti 17, 
A. Harris 10, I. T. Washburn 13, W. Fisher 14, A. Bedell 18, J. 
Hyland 13, W. S. Smith 8; total 131. 

Figures after the names denote misses as breaks as allowed in 
100-target match for trophy. As only 80 birds were shot at in the 
prize match (events 4, 5, 6, 7), the contestants were allowed four- 
fifths of this number: 













Events: 123465667 
Targets: 10 15 15 20 20 20 20) = Total. 

CG TN os tne vations cedéceesgscnces 7 10 10 14 14 15 13 72 
Dr C. Paterno, 30 - 165 614 9 814 69 
H Williams, 15 .. Ae ee } FS: 65 
A Bedell, 18 ... « 8 0 ws. = 
F Tompkins, 16 S18 SMR EE A as coos 
G Hubbell, 16 . - 6 9 9131313 16 67 
E Banks, 6 ... 7 13 14 17 18 18 16 73 
Keller, Jr, 16. 37699 9 7 46 
A Harris, 25.. se O64 7 84:8 48 
J Fanning, 6.. 7 10 14 13 19 16 12 64 
C Blandford, 8 9 13 12 16 17 14 11 64 
I Tallman, 8.. 913 1416 1718 w ei 
G Piercy, 8.......... - -- 10 18 13 13 10 60 
Van Valkenburg, 11151216 9 65 
R Gorham, .. 12 15 1111 16 60 
A Traver, 8 Tl 15 13 13 13 60 
A Betti, 10 13 13 14 13 12 59 
A Du Bois, 10.... 131313 9T1 b+ 
G Stephenson, 8 13 16 17 16 15 70 
S Glover, 6 ......- 10 19 19 16 15 73 
G R Schneider, 12 8111410 9 54 
Dr Knowlton, 10 16 18 12 15 70 
W Adriance, 8 15 14 15 15 65 
H Bissing, 12 . 1715 11 10 63 
W Perkins, 16 .. . 181716 14 77 
I Washburn, 12 -l2w.... “a 
W Fisher, -16. ww. 

{nee Mite) ices shds 580402 9w. 


Smith, Bessrpyrpeerrerperereeeeeseeye pee ee Tw. ¢ G. B. 
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Brooklyn Gun Club, 





Brooklyn, L. 1., Nov. 21.—-The main event was at 100 targets for 
a gold watch, allowance handicap. Mr. J. S. Fanning won it 
with a score of 99, handicap of 5 added. 

Events: 123 45 6 Events: 123456 

Targets: 10 10 10 10 25 25 Targets: 10 10 10 10 25 25 
Welds cvescivcce TO th ho am Se EE dab dcds’ Se: de 5 4. 
GIOVER oc ccceces 1069. Sanders ........ Ses Cae ee s 
Morrison ...... F ©. °D d6 ce SO ea acee 2a ‘ee''ce 4 ce ae 
nn cgnds aes 3 6. LOGE anctocdeds 40 ee es vs 11 10 
Richter 8 10 WHRGEES  -sccis 5. 0s ess BD 
Fanning 9. PIMCHUOOE- kisses ts cé00 se SD 

One hundred-target handicap, allowance added, for gold watch: 
Glover, 6 acecess 23 24 23 23-98 Goetter, 15 ...... 18 18 19 22—92 
Richter, 13....... 20 23 17 19—91 Hart, 15 .......... 20 18 22 19—94 
Sanders, 30...... 16 13 11 17-87 B Williams....... 18 .. 19 22 
Morrison, 12..... 16 18 19 16—81 Ejickhoff, 14....... 15 12 18 13—72 
Welles, 9 ........ 24 19 21 23—96 Williams, Sr........ .. 18 .. 
Fanning, 5........ 24 24 22 24-99 


Fulton Gun Club, 


Brooklyn, L. I., Nov. 22.—The day was rainy, the attendance 
small, 

The next shoot of the Fulton Gun Club will be on Dec. 6, and 
all are welcome. 

No. 9 was the handicap medal shoot; it was won by Mr. R. 





Schneider. Schorty did not compete in it. The scores: 
Events: ; 2 ee 2 ea oe oS 
Targets: 15 15 15 2 15 10 15 15 25 

L H Schortemeier ................ 13 13 8 22 12 8 10 14 20 

A A Schoverling, 2......... ow Se ae ae da, 

Geo R Schneider, 4........... eg > SD 4 ee Ralitinas cake dae ae 

Te PEE ca sducscoctdecreces 5664 ao: pee He 

MIG, TOs conven ganqaddaserekses Me Se 


Sheepshead Bay Gun Club. 
Sheepshead Bay, L. I., Nov. 19—The Alderman Lundy trophy, 
50 targets, handicap allowance, had entries and scores as follows: 
Hdecp. 25 25 Tot’l Hdep. 25 25 Tot’l 
217 2 9 44 


I McKane........ 12 50 R Gerwert ...... 30 56 

D Teles ..<ivee 14 16 18 48 } Carolin ....... 2 9 10 4 
} Pillion...... 25 15 16 50 SE ee 2 4 10 39 
= Vorhees....... 12 12 18 42 WH Montanus....14 6 9 29 
A Fransiola ..... 25 7 16 4 Dr Goubeaud... 20 8 ll 39 
C Cooper ....... 20 14 11 45 


Shoot-off, 25 targets: McKane (6) 25, Pillion (13) 25. 
Shoot-off, half handicap: McKane (3) 25, Pillion (7) 19. 
Club event, 25 targets, point handicap; allowance, targets broke 
and points made follow in order mentioned. 
ire. Score. Pts. 
9 


McKane ........ Gerwert ......... 4 
BaMdey <cccoscases 10 #17 7 WOME ohasedsexes 1b «618 3 
be eee 6 10 4 Goubeaud ....... 4 10 6 
Vorhees ........- 9 4 Montanus ...... . 6b 9 0 
Fransiola ....... 5 7 2 ae 4 7 3 
Cooper .........+ 6 14 DR sei ctseeees 4 1 0 
Shoot-off, 25 targets: 
McKane ........ li 19 8 RGD cacsccees 6 14 8 


Cooper withdrew, being out of shells; McKane was the winner. 

Twenty-five targets: Carolin 14, Dede 10, Cooper 15, Vorhees 
18, Goubeaud 14. 

Twenty-five targets: McKane 22, Lundy 15, McKane 22, Pillion 
12, Vorhees 18, Bailey 12, McKane 18. 


Crescent Athletic Club. 


Bay Ridge, L. I., Nov. 21—Three contestants tied for the 
November cup—Capt. A. W. Money, A. G. Southworth, and L. 
W. Palmer, Jr. Mr. J. S: S. Remsen was a visitor and participant. 

On Thanksgiving Day a special trophy, donated by H. B. Van- 
derveer, and the holiday cup, presented by the club, will be the 
main prizes. Scores: 


November cup, 25 targets, handicap: 








Hdep. Total. . Hdcp. Total. 
A W Money........ 2 25 H M Brigham...... 0 23 
A G Southworth.... 5 25 L C Hopkins.. 5 43 
L W Palmer, Jr..... 2 25 EH Lett..... 2 23 
H C Werleman..... 8 24 W W Marshall.. 4 2G 
J SS Remsen....... 0 23 4H B Vanderveer.... 4 17 
Trophy shoot, 15 targets, handicap: 

kins .....++-000+ 3 15 Vanderveer 2 12 
toe eS 16 Hagedorn 3 ll 
Remsen .....>. 0 14 Marshall . 2 10 
Southworth 3. ZT Money .... 1 9 





Team shoot for Sykes’ cups, 25 targets, handicap: 
Money (2) 17, Hopkins (5) 24; total 41. 

Marshall (4) 20, Southworth (5) 22; total 42. 
Vanderveer (4) 14, Lott (2) 20; total 34. 

Brigham (0) 28, Palmer (2) 25; total 48. 

Shoot for Palmer trophy, 25 targets: 


Hdep. Total. ; Hdep. Total. 
Southworth .....-.-- 5 2 § Wigham ............ 5 2 
Hagedorn ......+++++ 4 Se .. Wrighem 2.1... 28650. 9 22 
Remsen ......+s00+- 0 23 Werleman .......... 8 21 
Money ....--+eeeees 2 23. Marshall ............ 4 19 
Hopkins yesesceesres 5 23 = Raymop geseprrererse § 8 


pe Tee ee 


ai 


482 


nnn, 


Trophy match, 15 targets, handicap: 












Hagedorn ........... 2 14 Raynor . 10 
Southworth ......... 3 14 Werleman 10 
Marshall ............ 2 13. =Brigham 10 
Paimer .,. ood 13 Money § 
Wigham 3 13. Remsen 8 
Hopkins 3 12 

Shoot off: Southworth 15, Hagedorn 8. 

Trophy match, 15 targets, handicap: 
Brigham .. 0 15 1 13 
Wigham 3 15 1 li 
Hagedorn . 2 14 5 10 
Southworth . 3 13 


Shoot-off: Brigham 13, Wigham 12. 


Cumberland Gun Club. 


Davenport, Ia., Nov. 12—The Cumberland Gun Club’s three- 
day open handicap tournament ended to-day. The attendance 
was not large, but those who were present had a good time, and 
kept busy trying to make good scores, both at targets and live 
birds. The shooting was very hard. A high wind was in evi- 
dence each day, and the straight scores were quite few. Fifty 
dollars was given to the three high guns. 

In the target programme Gilbert won first, Budd second, and 
Spencer third. Henry Arp was high in the amateur class, and 
did some fine shooting at both targets and live birds. 

Owing to a light entry on live birds for the 25-bird event, the 
programme was changed, and two 10 and two 15 bird events were 
shot. The birds were a fine lot. The shooting was very interest- 
ing. Quite a number of spectators were on the grounds each 
day and took quite an interest in the sport. 

Mr. S. A. Tucker was present, but did no shooting. 

The trade representatives were Messrs. Budd, Hughes, Adams, 
Gilbert, Spencer, Lord and Whitney. 

This tournament will about close. the shooting in Iowa for 
1903, as the game birds will claim the attendance of the sports- 
men during the rest oi the year. 


First Day, Nov. 10, 











Events: 12345 678 9101112 

Targets: 15 20 20 15 20 15 20 20 15 2015 25 Total 
EER aad cenecqnme 12 16 16 1213 13 1816 8171217 169 
SS SP nn. nas pscaiep ee 12 19 14 12 17 10 16 2014191321 137 
TE Spibetieses Scud 14 16-18 15 19 15 1717 13 19 14 23. 200 

th Se Ricsvcebensechess 14 19 16 12°17 11 17 18 12 16 14 24 199 

BG SL. ees hecB ich vinwesue 13 16 15 11 17 11 17 18 13 18 14 = 185 
AN OD iit dniakels iin o0s0 oes 13 16 17 13 13 13 16 16 121812 23 = 182 
— Mes Pe wan. cchcokb eave 141717 11 15 1011 14101713 20 = 169 

US Ids isin cb veka ote 1213 1211 711161416171217_ —:162 
TEE tcnctwakben<sheh are i © BE WD ms: de ae ae ms ne 
TD nn seve on oneebc 12101411 ..1. 

NEN, BE -cssccncescsece MEd idee « 

SS TE secsnvecceovs PTR eee er aD nn cake co 
kee ve ee es 1416 .. 15 17 12 16 13 20 
Dr Nesbett, Tiiswisndue, be ek saad on 10 15 13 14 18 12 18 
Ee on oon Sec ce od. be Set ee “ing 11 15 15 13 19 14 20 
DUCES naGansOccuaceusi an us ps cds ee 12 16 17 14 17 13 16 
SE eee cbc om tn be we. de 11 18 19 10 17 11 24 
EEG SEEM ALG CN ca coch cas ote: a ain ias”’ Ge 91617 913 15 23 
os : Srolsewevveseebt ab ws be on oe 81210 9..10. 

Muhls, b siitacheunsckes ot! se oe : =e 2 ae. és 
Gosch, is i tskvedasses. iin elan Sanven + 18 Bib B 
SM SD, Stas ck ticavatas ae berce nde. ee - 17121613 .. 

EE. eR ae Pe ee 131315 6.. 

Patterson, 16 ib me Sb be Ant 10 

Keuch, Oe diss tcecceticde on cs . 12 
Second Day, Nov. 11. 

Events: 123 46 67.8 9 101112 

Targets: 15 20 20 15 20 15 20 20 15 20 15 25 =Total 
RS TR: ohevasenss mopacean 101414 91712121519151519 171 
DME, SD. dein ewcesevcusnus 13 19 18 15 18 13 1217 151213 23 = :188 
on EP tvcgbaemesocewsg 11 16 19 15 1813 8 16 19 11 13 23 182 
Spencer, —e il 15 12 12 19 141018 15 10 919 164 
i CE wwescepcemnsne 7 16 141314 9 12 10 16 12 14 22 159 
SE 4 Savceepvegsusancst 15 14 1411 16 10 121616111020 165 
Beckman, eer 9 9131014 ..1316..... ont 
PEURIONN, Td nce pevececees 13 18 16 12 16 13 12 11 13 13 i1 22 7 
ME chevesce beseech 310 7 814 8 9111310 917 129 
SS ea 1414181118 7 91011 51020 147 
SS EN es 11 16 17 12 18 10 12 1815... . ine 
TE .chwbatahsbeape>t-Sar 13151113 8 7121511 11 18 
EEE, ON Suosubeccccéess aE Se th ums 
PROG ED cdnbulscccces J ee OF See ers ee 

Averages: 

*. e- 2dday. 3dday. Total. 
EES “Dy napoecevaciecédcsbaeeebn 159 46 374 
GREET nccbocncacisvsconcovetepes 187 164 43 394 
SEED gnepksgesssbssoubéabooboose 200 182 44 426 
EE: Avec cvhinsetebscuetaeta note 190 188 41 419 
ATP coccccccecsscsvessdsecesevesces 185 171 36 2 
EGE noon cudh> <Sbinepcapdeushbeeeen 182 165 40 387 
SID ns cnn | sh acnsenebhiaakee 169 170 40 377 


Third Day, Nov. 12, 


Fifty-target handicap, counted in average on targets, $5 en- 
trance, four moneys: Arp (18) 36, Budd (21) 41, Gilbert (22) 44, 
Spencer (21) 43, Lord (19) 40, Sieben (17) 42, Burmister (17) 40, 
McBride (17), 39 

Ten birds, $5 entrance, four moneys, handicap: Arp (29) 8, 
Budd (81) 9, Spencer (31) 9, Gilbert (32) 9, Samuelson (29) 10, 
Litzke (28) 4, Hughes (81) 6, Warner (27) 7, Burmister (28) 6, 
Sieben (29) 10, Rogers (27) 6, Decker (28) 8, Causmaker (28) 56, 
Rumler (28) 8, Stone (29) 7 

Fifteen birds, $10 entrance, four moneys: Arp (29) 15, Budd (31) 
15, Gilbert (32) 13,. Spencer (31) 15, Hughes (31) 13, Sieben (29) 
10, Stone (29) 11, Sperry (30) 12, Warner (27) 9, Rogers (27) 12, 
Decker (28) 12, Rumler (28) 10, Burmister (28) 11. 

Fifteen birds, $10 entrance, four moneys: Arp (29) 15, Budd (31) 
14, Gilbert (82) 14, Spencer (31) 14, Hughes (31) 11, Nicola (27) 6, 
Stone (29) 9, Rogers (27) 12, Sperry (30) 13, Warner (27) 11, Bur- 
mister (28) 13, Decker (28) 11, Sieben (29) 10. 

Ten birds, $5 entrance, four moneys: Arp (29) 8, Budd (31) 8, 
Gilbert (32) 9, Spencer (31) 10, Stone (29) 5, Nichols (27) 4, 
Warner (27) 3, Rogers (27) 8, Decker (28) 4, Burmister (28) 7, 
ittelsen (27) 5, Hughes (31) 9. Hawkeve. 





Old Fashion Shooting Matches. 

Derry, N. H.—Editor Forest and Stream: I recently read a com- 
munication in the Forrest anp StREAM on an old-time shooting 
match, which reminded me of some of the match shoots they used 
to have when I was a boy on the southern coast of Massachusetts, 
at Westport Point. This was ’way back in the early 70s. 

This little village of 100 people was composed of old, retired sea 
captains and fishermen, most of whom owned an old single- 
barrel smooth bore, or Queen’s arm. The principal merit of the 
gun was “how well it would shoot a ball,” so every Thanksgiving 
Day they would hold a shooting match with these old guns, at ball 
shooting. The distance was 40 rods (220yds.). The range would 
be from the road to the river. A big ‘mud flat was the back- 
ground. Their target was a plucked goose, with its wings and 
neck folded and tied close to the body. This was suspended on a 
cross rail from an old tree stump. The fee was 10 cents a shot. 
The bird was examined after each shot to see if it had been hit. 
All guns must be smooth bores, loaded with a single ball. Guns 
to be shot offhand. 


} remember one man had an old Kentucky rifie that he had 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


had rebored to a smoot! bore, and after some 15 minutes’ exam- 
ination and argumeat whether to bar this gun, he was allowed to 
shoot. Then the next thing he sprung on them was taking the 
ramrod out and sticking one end of it into his left trousers’ pocket. 
Grasping it near the end, it formed a V to rest.the barrel of this 
ex-rifle in. This put up another howl. Well, they finally allowed 
him to shoot some- of his: little bullets. He shot, I think, all of 
the morning, and only got one bird. 

They used to shoot those old guns with an ounce ball well 
enough. The promoter would lose a dozen birds, and perhaps take 
in $20 for his poultry, which was well sold. 

They also used to have sometimes two of these guns to a 
heuse, one loaded with a ball, the other with BB. for wild geese. 
Scmetimes they would have a few bullets with a hole punched 
tkhreugh them, so as to “make them whistle” when shooting at 
long range, to raise a flock of ducks that was on the water. 

I was down there not long since, and I find the old fellows 
and the old guns have gone where the buffalo and Indians have 
gone. Their sons are equipped with modern breechloaders, and 
the goose shooting match is a thing of the past. 

Joun W. Bassirtr. 





Interstate Grand American Handicap at Targets. 


Tue following is an official communication on the subject of 
which it treats: 

The Grand American Handicap at live birds up until the year 
1902, may be said to have attracted the attention of all trapshooters 
of the United States, to that one great event, which occurred in 
the spring of the year. The Grand American Handicap at tar- 
gets having now taken the place of the Grand American Handicap 
at live birds, and having become the premier trapshooting contest 
of each recurring season, naturally attracts an almost equal amount 
of consideration and competition. on the part of clubs and other 
organizations, who desire to have that event carried out on its 
grounds. 

A few years ago it was necessary, for certain important reasons, 
to decide during the fall of the year as to where the Grand Ameri- 
can Handicap at live birds of the succeeding season should be 
held. Latterly, no arrangements of any kind and no programme 
for the ensuing season have been suggested or made by the Inter- 
state Association prior to its annual meeting, which is held on the 
second Thursday of each December. 

It would seem, from editorial comment that has appeared in 
certain of the sportsmen’s journals recently, as if the Interstate 
Association and its several officials had already decided a plan 
of campaign for 1904. Such, however, is not the case, and Man- 
afer Shaner denies raost positively that he has voiced any senti- 
tents as to what the plans for 1904 should be, or as to where the 
Grand American Handicap at Targets next season should be held. 
President Irby Bennett and other prominent officials of the 
Interstate Association, likewise agree in denying that they have 
either individually or collectively expressed any opinions as to 
where it may be best to hold the Grand American Handicap at 
targets in 1904. Everything will be settled at the annual meeting 
on Dec. 10, next. Until, therefore, the report of that meeting is 
published, comment of any kind can only be classed as mere 
guesses. 


SIDE LIGHTS OF TRADE. 


Messrs. Von Lengerke & Detmold, 318 Broadway, New York, 
report that the demand for their Francotte and Knockabout guns 
is nearly double what it was last season, and also that there is a 
great demand for their hand-loaded shells. 








The J. Stevens Arms and 'Tool Co., of Chicopee Falls, Mass., 
have sold their machinists’ tools, patents, good will, etc., per- 
taining to the same, to the L. S. Starrett Co. The firearms 
branch of the company had reached such a magnitude that the 
alternatives were to curtail the product, erect more buildings or 
dispose of some department. The transfer took place on Nov. 
20. The additional space thus gained will be applied to the 
manufacture of firearms. 


At Hamilton, O., Nov. 5, and 6, Mr. Hood Waters won high 
general average, breaking 318 out of a possible 350, using 
“Infallible.” 


ct. 22, Mr. F. B. Ellett, Keithsburg, Ill., broke 75 clay birds 
straight from the 18yd. mark. He shot U. M. C. factory loaded 
Arrow shells. 


Gifle ee 


Zettler Rifle Club, 


Tue fifth weekly shoot of the Zettler Club in its winter gallery 
contest was held at the club’s headquarters, on Tuesday, Nov. 17. 
Eleven members were present. Among them was Louis C. Buss, 
who was elected a member the week previous. Buss led the 
group with an average of 244 for 10 shots. The scores are ap- 
pended, 10-shot scores, 25-ring target, distance T5ft.: 











ee a eee 239 246 245 244 245—1219 
243 244 245 245 244—1221 
i GARG Bcci Recs ssti dks 243 243 242 243 240—1211 
245 244 248 237 245—1219 
BE Pe aoe oso. cnn io cunestonbiadvead 229 240 235 235 240—1179 
224 226 236 230 239—1155 
A Krousberg . --245 240 246 244 246—1221 
C G Zettler, jr. --242 238 246 247 241--1214 
W A Hicks....... --2388 236 236 242 239—1191 
C G Zettler, Sr.... --238 239 235 240—1187 
BC Zettel... ccasve --237 232 236 242 237—1184 
B Zettler .... --235 236 235 236 233—1175 
TH eg --222 237 233 233 237—11 
FE Oe ee Cl nan cand coven scnneunssetas cub 227 220 240 214 228—1 





Miller Rifle and Revoler Club, 


Tue members of the Miller Rifle and Revolver Club, of 
Hoboken, N. J., show an increased interest in their gallery prac- 
tice this séason. This is. accounted for in a. measure by the fact 
that the Bundesfest is to be held in Union Hill Park next year 
(June 12-20). 

The Miller club, at the present time seems to be about the only 
rifle club in Hudson county that is developing much activity in 
shooting. There are a. number of rifle clubs located between 
Guttenberg and Bergen Point, but nearly all of them are in a con- 
dition of innocuous desuetude. The scores for last week’s shoot, 
Nov. 18, are appended, 10 shots, 25-ring target, distance T5ft.: 
C. Bischoff 244, F. Unbehanen 240, J. Bischoff 239, R. A. Gold- 
thwaite 237, R. W. Evans 234, C. Bayha 231, W. Grobe 227, D. 
Dingman 243, D. Miller 239, C. Miller 239, A, Meyns 234, R. A. 
Blake 231, P, Schultz 231, C, Kinsey 222, 


[Nov. 28, 1903. 


New York Central Corps, 


Tue New York Central Corps opened its winter gallery prize 
shooting for the season 1903-04 at Zettler’s, on Nov. 18. Over 
twenty members were present to take part in the contest. The 
programme calls for two shoots per month, and two 10-shot scores 
on the 25-ring target, at each meeting, and one shot on the 
bullseye, 4in. carton, for the best center shot. J. N. Sieb was first 
on the ring target, with two scores of 238; H. D. Muller was 
second. On the bullseye target, H. D. Muller was first, with q 
good bullseye, measuring 34 degrees. Scores: 

Ten-shot scores, two scores to count, 25-ring target, distance 
75it.: J. N. Siebs, 238, 238; H. D. Muller, 236, 238; D. Scharning. 
haus, 232, 234; F. Brodt, 222, 234; W. J. Daniels, 221, 227; p. 
Eusner, 223, 224; J. Feldscher, 223, 223; C. Gerken, 215, 228; F. 
Jaegers, 231, 210;.J. Von der Lieth, 219, 221; F. Schiller, 214, 225. 
F.. Roffmann 211, 227; H. Schrader, 213, 224; A. Ritterhoff, 218, 216; 
F. Bauman, 206, 213; C. Tietgen, 204, 203; F. Engelking, 203, 203; 
J. Kock, 192, 203; H. Von der Lieth, 206, 180; H. Eckoff, 189, 136; 
C. Pletz, 184, 185; A. Ihlenberg, 185, 182. 

Bullseye target, best center shot: H. D. Muller 34 degrees, 
C, Gerken 55, F. Schiller 74, J. Kock 76, J. N. Siebs 8, D. 
Scharninghaus 87%, F. Jaégers 100, F. Roffmann 114, H. Von der 
Lieth 119, C. Tietgen 121, A. Ihlenberg 125, J. Von der Lieth 
145, J. Feldscher 145, F. Brodt 156, C. Pletz 164, H. Schraders 173, 
F. Engelking 196. 





New York Turner Cadet Corps, 


Tue boys of the New. York Turner Cadet Corps held a prize 
shoot at Zettler’s, Nov. 20. Forty-one members were present and 
took part in the contest. The conditions called for 3 shots each 
on the 26-ring target. Scores: M. Stoneham 72, E. Heidelberger 
72, F. Raichlen 72, L. Petersen 71, J. Hinschlager 70, K. Zenker 
70, G. Pfister 69, M. Lindemann 69, K. Moesinger 69, K. Ecken- 
walter 68, A. Cohn 67, Geo. Solter 67, F. Stotl 65, E. Heinsohn 65, 
A. Dueai 65, J. Kissel 64, Geo. Rohrs 63, F. Esslinger 63, Geo. 
Uthe 62, A. Eckenwalter 62, S. Openheimer 62, H. Egge 61, W. 
Fleischmann 61, Felix Larstn 59, F. Schalk 59, L. Porr 58, F. 
Walsch 56, A. Ahrenholz 54, W. Geisler 50, Wm. Pressler 49, 
L. Fleischmann 47, K. Pressler 43, I. Kaufmann 40, M. Kramer 38, 
L Zeigler 32, M. Aufses 22, G. Muller 21, E. J. Aronson 12. 


Greenville Shooting Park. 


THERE was quite a number of the regular patrons of this park 
on the range on Nov. 21. Among them were Dr. Hudson, Wm. 
Hayes, L. P. Hansen, Louis Maurer, Aug. Begerow and Major 
E. Taylor. 

Dr. Hudson, who made the phenomenal score on this range on 
Nov. 5, still holds his form. The Doctor only had an oppor 
tunity to shoot three scores on Saturday. Scores: 

Dr. W. G. Hudson, 227, 237, 283; A. Begerow, 206, 215, 208; 
L. P. Hansen, 223, 218, 208, 217, 221; L. Maurer, 219, 224. 

Only two of the revolver shooters of the Manhattan Rifle and 
Revolver Club were on the range. Messrs. J. A. Dietz and J. I 
Silliman. Scores: 

Revolver, 50yds.: J. A. Dietz, Jr., 89, 88, 92, 89; J. E. Silliman, 
86, 86, 87. 


Lady Zettler Rifle Club. 


Tue members of the Lady Zettler Rifle Club, under ‘the leader- 
ship of its president, Mrs. H. Fenwirth, held the first shoot of 
the present season in the Zettler ranges, Nov. 21. Fourteen mem- 
bers took part in the contest. 

The Zettler Club presented the Lady Club with a special prize, 
which was won by Miss Millie Zimmermann. Conditions, 10 
shots, 25-ring target, distance 75ft., muzzle rest. Scores: Miss 
Millie Zimmermann 492, Miss Muller 485, Mrs. L. Turbeit 483, 
Miss Kate Zimmermann 482, Miss Kate Laut 481, Mrs. H. Fen- 
wirth 479, Mrs. F. Watson 473, Miss A. Koch 470.. Mrs. Geo. 
Bernius 456, Mrs. H. Scheu 451, Mrs. B. Zettler 443, Miss E. Hart 
448, Miss B. Eusner 404, Mrs. John Laut 264. 


Our Own Rifle Club. 


Tue Our Own Club, of Hoboken, N. J., held a successful prac 
tice shoot on its home. gallery, 101 Grand street, on Wednesday 
night of last week. A number of good scores were made. A. 
Von der Decken led the group with a total of 247. Scores: 

Ten-shot scores, 25-ring target, distance 75ft.: A. Von der 
Decken 247, C. Ortlieb 240, J. H. Kruse 236, Wm. Welz 228, F. 
Glinz 226, Geo. Cordes 228, Wm. Dilger 228, Louis Christ 226, 
Aug. Buehler 224, Fred Buehler 224, John Mertens 224,-W. Von 
Holten 220, E. Jurisch 220, Ch. Lessner 218, John Trees 218, Ch. 
Oltner 218, Wm. Harmsen 216, Ch. Devlin 216, Ch. Drees 216, 
H. Breuel 214, W. Haag 214, Dr. Wolff 208, Wm: Brandt 206, A. 
Puhm 206. 


Mr, Leach’s Latest. 


Mr. Leroy Leacn, of Omaha, Neb., was in the city on Nov. 20 
and with Messrs..C. W. Phellis and D. D. Gross, paid a visit to 
the Cincinnati Gun Club grounds. While there, he gave an ex- 
hibition of rifle shooting, and established a new record, breaking 
1601 consecutive targets, and, was only prevented from making a 
still larger score by the approach of darkness; the last few targets, 
in fact, were shot at when it was almost impossible to distinguish 
them in the dusk. Mr. Leach is also an expert in the use of the 
shotgun, and has made many good scores at tournaments in the 


Northwest. 
Bownasa. 


Rifle Notes. 


The New York City Corps, Captain R. Busse, will hold their 
first gallery shoot in their winter practice on the Zettler ranges 
on Thursday, Nov. 26. & 


The New York Corps, Captain, John G. Tholke, will hold the 
second of its winter gallery shoots on the Zettler ranges, ©” 
Friday night, Nov. 27. n 


The annual 100-shot championship gallery match, which has been 
held for several years’ under the auspices of the Zettler Rifle Club, 
will be held again in the Zettler galleries on Feb. 27 to March 
5, 1904, inclusive. 








PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


e Sli s A, B, C of Fox Hunting,” by - Q.. E. Somer- 
ville, M ie. ., is an illustrated humorous work devoted to - 
serio-comic. ha penings of fox hunting. There is - — “pag 
illustration and witty verse for each letter of the al 
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New . at by Longmans, Green & Co., H1-98 Biith avenue, 
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EPEATING RIFLES, SHOTGUNS = AMMUNITION 


still retain the reputation they have made all over the world. This is due 
to their accuracy and reliability. If your rifle or shotgun is a Winchester, 
you have a “feeling” that it is the best made and can be relied upon. It is this almost 
universal sense of their superiority that accounts for the wide use of Winchester Guns, 
as well as the fact that they are made in all desirable and modern calibers, bores, 


weights and styles, for all tastes and all kinds of shooting. Winchester Ammunition, 

for all kinds of rifles, pistols and shotguns, can be depended upon to explode 

at the proper time and have the accuracy and hitting power it should have. This 

explains its popularity and common use. For perfect satisfaction and pleasure in 

shooting, use Winchester Guns and Winchester Ammunition. They are not high-priced. 
Send for our large Illustrated Catalogue. It is free. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., NEw HAVEN, CONN. 
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and be sure and travel by the CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


are frond of winter sports, visit Quebec in the month of January 
> 


FOREST AND STREAM, 


A CAMP DINNER 


of some half forgotten hunting trip lingers in the mind of every sportsman. 


No need 


to describe it, or speak of the appetite, which needs no nudging. 


A pipe—a look at the gun and belt of reliable U. M. C. CARTRIDGES, 


then sleep till your guide calls. 


THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO. 


Agency, 313 Broadway, N. Y BRIDGEPORT, CONN. San Francisco. 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


| preererrwrorwowns, 
"3F Guns, Revolvers, ete. 


Chesapeake Chesapeake Folding De Decoys 


The only absolutely perfect portable decoy, 
S6 OO per dozen. 


* No. 1 Solid Cedar Decoys, 


with glass eyes, sold in crates of one dozen of one 
variety only, 


4 _ 48: ~ 
eee Ammunition, etc. i 




















HAZARD 
SMOKELESS 


' At Raleigh, N. C., on Oct. 
21, 22 and 23, 1903, Mr. 
Walter Huff won high 
general average, with a 
score of 343 out of 355, 
shooting #* #% #* 


HAZARD 
SMOKELESS 
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CHARLES LANCASTER 


(Awarded Gold Medal, Paris Exhibition) 
GUNMAKER BY wv ARnANtS OF APPOINT- 

MENT TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING, 

. 1. MN. THE EMPEROR OF GERMANY, 

H.R. H PRINCE CHRISTIAN, &c., &c., 


Invites Application for his Illustrated 


GUN and RIFLE Catalogue, 


Gun Fitting with Single or Two-Trigger “ Try” Guns 
and Targets at Private Shooting Grounds. 


































$3 75 per dozen. 


R\V. L. & A. Perfect Hollow 
Decoys 


fiat bottom, absolutely perfect, 
$12.00 per dozen. 


Factory Loaded Shells, 


Com speameartinent with Dupont, Schultze, Hazard 
d infallible powders. 

Ale the a SS Elliott, Hirschy, Gilbert, Mar 
shall and Grimm loads. 


Sporting Goods I Exclusively 
Our complete Gun Catalogue for the asking. 


VON LENGERKE & ANTOINE, 


277 & 279 Wabash Avenue, 
35, 37 & 39 Van Buren Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Wittiam Mitts & Son, 


21 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 


THOS. J. CON ROY, 


CTURER AND DEALER IN 


7 De | Fine Fishing Tackle & Sporting Goods, | John Street, 


aac usnx.| TARPON, TUNA and ALL SOUTHERN TackLe. | New York, 





ESTABLISHED 1867. 


«oes ve. E VOM HOFE, 


ool va oO 95-97 Fulton Street, N. Y. 
sc oy ws ©) 9 ge DEALER IN HIGH GRADE 
conta Fa FISHING TACKLE. 


Send 4cts. in stamps for 110-page illustrated catalogue. 











Highest Award and Medal at the World’s 
Columbian Exposition, Chicago, VU. S. A., 
on Fishing Reels awarded to 


JULIUS VOM _HOFE, 


FISHING REELS ONLY, 
No. 351 South 5th St. - Brooklyn, N. Y, 


Nickel-plated, raised Pillar, Quadruple Multiplying steel 
Pivot Reels. Made in sizes 60, 80 and 100 yards. 


All genuine Reels bear my name. For sale at all retai 
stores. No branch store in any city. Established 1859. 
Send stamp for Catalogue. 


FINE <° *: Nit nuntea 
FISHING Celebrated Split Bamboo Fishing Rods. 


TAC K R E STRICTLY ries Ga ee STOCK 





Lessons and Instructions given in Shooting. 


“The Art of Shooting,”’ 6th —aee edition, 2s. 6d. 
Postage, 6d. extra. Also of rest and Stream. 


Postage to England is 5 cents. 
Trap Guns a Specialty (see List). Established 1826, at 


[51 New Bond St., W., London, England, 


SHOOT 


Manufactured by 


Mat ate) apm) aa, (aa A x) 
WER GC aE yt UN) 4 


— One of the MOST POPULAR RODS in New England. 
Send for our Illustrated At a POPULAR PRICE. 


Catalogue. Series A 60 SUMMER ST., - - - BOSTON, MASS. 
a RN LL 


FISHING FOR 1904. 


FISHING TACKLE BOXES, 









ae rere ee RR mn 
From the par of the The Keller Dental Supply 
Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., dealers in all kinds of dentists 
sup: lies. 

if received your shot spreaders as ordered and tried 
same Thursday, the 12th, on quail. Used my full- 
choke Winchester and had no birds ruined; yet most 





BAIT BOXES all were killed stone dead and as far off as 40 yards. 
’ “To a man who is used to trap shooting with a full 
choke gun your spreaders are indispensable, as he 
MINNOW BUCKETS, can do fully one-third better by wang the same gun 
for field shooting and not changing fer another. By 
Large Variety. test with other aoe they throw 






The Best Goods on the Market, 


GEUDER & PAESCHKE MFG. CO., 


Manufacturers, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Write for catalogue and prices. 


oer — roomier _vatters L. R. Keer. 
“THE HUMMER.” 


Manufactured by DANIEL BROWN, Thornton, RK. I. 


Write for Illus- 
trated Catalogue 
and Bargain 
Sheet of 


Send 4 cts. in stamps for mailing. 


JOHN MEUNIER GUN CO. 
800 West Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





ROCKS 


1050 MAGAUTRAPS in Use, 


Send for catalogue of Gun Sundries and Cartridges. 





















—~ A Christmas Suggestion 


For yourself,or your angling friends (of either sex) noth- 
ing will give as much ~e as a Burtis hand-made 
fis Split Bamboo Fly Rod, a Burtis S. B. hand-made 





The Chamberlin Cartridge & Target Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


18 Trolling Rod, or a Book of the Celebrated Burtis 
lies. Orders should be placed as early as possible to 
insure being filled in time. Send for illustrated booklet. 


GEO. H. BURTIS, Worcester, Mass. pears tln 
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Christmas Gifts 
Pictures from Forest and Stream 


A volume of 32 full-page pictures of popular subjects, 
similar to those in this issue of FOREST AND STREAM. 


Printed on heavy coated paper and handsomely bound. 
Price, $2.00, postpaid. 

The same series of 32 plates, suitable for framing. Price, 
$1.75, postpaid. 





Famous the world over 
for purity. They never 
a vary. The secret of their 


| are keptsix monthsbefore 
being drawn off and bot- 
tled Be sure you have 
them in your camp, on 
the yacht, and on your 
outing trips wherever you 
| go. They are ready and 
require no mixing. Sim- 
ply pour over cracked ice. 





This great, thick lather is 
like the richest cream in its 
softening, healing, refreshing 
effect. Try it. 


Williams’ Shaving Soap is sold in the form of shaving sticks, 
shaving tablets, etc., throughout the world. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Con 


LONDON PARIS BERLIN 


For sale by all Fancy Grocers and Dealers. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., 


29 Broadway N. Y. Hartford, Conn. 





Forest and Stream Publishing Co., New ork 
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